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EDITORIAL 


Naysayers  aren’t  the  ones  trying  to  make  a  buck 
in  a  down  economy 


The  information  superhighway 
is  lined  with  critics  peddling  their 
commentary  and  expectations  to 
the  newspaper  industry.  Self-appointed, 
self-absorbed  “experts”  who  most  likely 
have  never  sold  advertising  in  a  de¬ 
pressed  economy,  negotiated  contracts 
with  labor  unions,  kept 
pace  with  evolving  tech¬ 
nology,  or  planned  for  fluc¬ 
tuating  newsprint  prices  — 
all  the  while  meeting  pay¬ 
roll,  with  higher  taxes  and 
rising  health  insurance 
costs  squeezing  finances 
like  a  socialist  python. 

Over  and  over,  newspaper 
critics  wind  up  their 
Internet  squawk  boxes  and 
tweet  the  headline,  “Why  I 
no  longer  subscribe  to  a 
newspaper.”  A  former  Los  Angeles  Times 
employee,  who  now  blogs  for  ojr.org 
(The  Online  Journalism  Review,  a  foun¬ 
dation  focusing  on  the  future  of  digital 
journalism)  recently  used  this  headline, 
followed  by  several  reasons  he  no  longer 
subscribes. 

One  reason  he  cited  was,  “I  don’t 
want  to  keep  paying  to  encourage  finan¬ 
cial  corruption  that  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  exposing  and  building  outrage 
against  corruption  by  others!”  Since  I 
subscribe  to  the  same  paper  he  was  con¬ 
demning,  I’m  assuming  he  didn’t  read 
or  conveniently  overlooked  the  Times’ 
investigative  stories  that  have  made 
national  news.  Stories  such  as  Mexico:  a 
country  under  siege  (a  series  L.A.  Times 
has  been  covering  since  2008);  a  story 
analyzing  how  effective  L.A.  Unified 


School  District  teachers  have  been  at 
improving  their  students’  performance 
on  standardized  tests;  an  investigative 
story  revealing  how  L.A.  Unified  School 
District  paid  teachers  not  to  teach;  and 
the  investigative  story  exposing  city  of 
Bell  officials  receiving 
obscenely  large  salaries. 

This  same  blogger,  who 
left  out  important  facts  in 
his  critique,  went  on  to  say 
in  his  blog,  “Spare  me  the 
argument  that  newspapers 
are  the  watchdogs  of 
democracy.”  Thanks,  but  I’ll 
continue  to  pay  for  news 
through  the  most  trusted 
source  available,  a  newspa¬ 
per.  A  society  that  expects 
to  receive  news  for  free  will 
bankrupt  democracy. 

A  second  reason  why  this  blogger 
stopped  subscribing  to  the  Times  was  the 
“cheesy  and  deceptive  front  page  ads.” 

I’m  assuming  he  was  referring  to  the 
L.A.  Times  cover  wrap  promoting  the 
movie  “Alice  in  Wonderland.” 

One  would  have  to  be  extremely 
gullible  to  interpret  this  promo  as 
deceptive.  I  saw  the  cover  wrap  as  clever, 
and  a  profitable  idea  that  probably 
helped  pay  for  several  salaries. 

The  bottom  line  is  newspapers  are  a 
for-profit  business  (not  a  foundation) 
and  in  today’s  media  world,  it’s  hard  to 
charge  for  content  that  someone  else  is 
giving  away  for  free.  The  “Alice  in 
Wonderland”  cover  wrap  is  one  example 
of  innovative  ideas  newspapers  can  offer 
advertisers  to  help  generate  profit  — 
one  tea  party  at  a  time.  (§ 
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In  today  s  environment, 
change  is  the  only  constant. . . 

There's  never  been  a  better  time  to  embrace  change  in 
the  news  industry!  With  each  new  wave  of  technological 
and  multi-media  developments,  come  more  opportunities 
for  organizations  to  come  up  with  real  solutions. 

America  East  is  no  different!  With  a  new  floor  plan  and  a 
packed  schedule  of  sessions,  we're  excited  to  offer  an 
interactive  forum  for  both  vendors  and  attendees  to  meet  in 

one  convenient  and  inexpensive  location.  There's  still 
much  to  be  learned,  shared  and  created. 

Through  our  innovative  educational  sessions,  we  provide 
answers  and  ideas  to  help  ride  the  waves  of  change.  Whether 
it's  revenue-generating  opportunities,  mobile  and  digital 
strategies,  sustainability  programs  or  improved  efficiencies. 


we  have  the  sessions  and  presenters  you  need.  Nearly  100 
companies  exhibit  on  our  show  floor  to  offer  the  latest 
products  and  services  to  enhance  your  success.  Industry 
round-tables  with  peers  and  partners  provide  a  forum  to 
discuss  challenges  and  best  practices. 

Whether  you  work  for  a  media  company  or  an  industry 
supplier,  mark  your  calendar  for  March  14-16,  and  attend 
the  America  East  regional  conference  and  trade  show. 

For  more  information  about  attending  or  exhibiting  at 
America  East,  please  contact  us  at  (717)  703-3070. 


March  14-16, 

The  Hershey  Lodge,  Hershey,  T 


Sponsored  by  America  East,  Editor&Publisher, 

Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  and  13  state  press  associations. 


COMMENTS  &  CORRESPONDENCE 


A  TEACHER  WOULD  BE  FIRED  IF 

her  lectures  were  as  unpre-  > 
dictable  as  the  events  the  news  j 
media  must  report.  But  could  you  ex-  | 
j  plain  why  no  one  in  the  news  media  j 
wants  to  improve  their  communication 
skills  by  organizing  their  information  in 
a  student-friendly  format? 

For  example,  during  the  week  of  tax  | 
deadline  on  April  15  —  when  people  are 
i  stimulated  to  pay  attention  —  the  news 
I  media  could  publish  a  brief  financial 
and  competency  audit  of  every  major 
i  department  in  our  federal,  state,  and 
local  governments.  These  audits  could 
t  work  like  the  report  cards  that  teachers 
I  use  to  motivate  students.  Although  in 
j  this  scenario,  the  failing  grades  would 
j  be  given  out  to  politicians,  and  the  vot- 
I ;  ers  would  be  motivated  to  study  harder, 
j  I  Our  highways  and  bridges  are  break- 
j  I  ing  down,  because  routine  maintenance 
]  j  is  not  being  done.  There  are  no 
policy  disputes  to  explain  why  both 
[  Republicans  and  Democrats  are  ignor-  j 
[  j  ing  our  country's  infrastructure.  The  I 

j  I  only  explanation  must  be  that  voters  are  | 
i  j  ignoring  the  scandal,  and  that  signals  a  j 
I  failure  to  communicate  by  the  news  I 

media.  The  solution  lies  in  publishing  | 
i  I  an  annual  audit,  and  voters  would  pay  ! 

attention  when  they  hear  their  politi-  j 
I  ^  cians  have  gotten  a  failing  grade  for  20 
I !  years  in  a  row.  j 

il  ! 

!i  STANLEY  KRAUTER  | 

il  LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA  I 


SUPPORT  [LECTRONIG  MEDIA 

IT  NOW  APPEARS  THAT  MANY  OF  OUR 
historic  American  cornerstones  in 
printed  news  media  (Newsweek, 
Time,  etc.)  are  at  or  are  near  filing  for- 
Chapter  13  or  at  least  Chapter  11  due  to 
the  advent  of  electronic  media.  We  as  a 
free  society  must  treat  this  as  a  threat  to 


our  rights  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment  and  its  ability  to  protect  a 
free,  diverse,  and  unbiased  press. 

Like  many  other  people,  I  enjoyed 
holding  the  printed  page  despite  the 
forests  that  were  destroyed  by  its 
creation.  It  allows  me  to  feel  that  I  have 
actually  purchased  something  material, 
something  concrete.  However,  with  the 
trend  leading  toward  electronic  media 
and  away  from  hardcopy,  I  see  no 
options  for  survival  of  these  flagships 
of  American  free  press  except  by 
individual  purchase  of  subscriptions 
supporting  the  new  electronic  media. 

What  scares  me  the  most  is  the  right 
wing  press  and  their  war  chest  of 
money  buying  up  these  troubled, 
diverse  left  and  center  media  products 
and  then  controlling  the  content  to 
their  suiting.  No  independent  blog  or 
website  could  possibly  compete  with 
large-scale  media.  As  so  many  TV 
stations  are  aligned  corporately  with 
the  printed  media,  this  will  allow  for 
even  more  bias  contamination. 

Government  subsidies  to  maintain  a 
free  and  open  press  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  an  option,  but  my  suggestion  is  to 
support  and  purchase  electronic  media 
just  as  we  did  the  printed  media.  This 
would  effectively  ensure  a  free  press 
and  open  expression. 


GREG  HANDLEY 

ANTHEM,  ARIZONA 

JUST  THE  FACTS,  MA'AM 

My  complaint  is  not  about 
the  so-called  experts  you  use 
to  tell  newspapers  how  they 
should  run  everything.  Sure,  these  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  never  stepped  out  of  the 
newsroom  and  never  had  to  worry  about 
revenue  for  advertising  and  circulation 
have  absolutely  no  idea  what  newspa¬ 
pers  are  facing,  let  alone  what  revenue  is 
or  how  to  solve  the  issue. 


My  issue  is  with  the  out-and-out  lies  i  j 
and  bias  you  allow  under  the  banner  of 
news.  The  best  e.xample  of  this  is  the 
Shoptalk  section  in  the  November  2010  ] 

edition  of  E&P. 

First,  Ted  Rail  is,  in  the  best  light,  a  I 
cartoonist.  In  practice,  he  is  a  radical  j 
anti-American,  left  wing  propaganda  1 1 
wTiter.  Nowadays  I  guess  that  is  called 
an  op-ed  writer.  It  mystifies  me  that 
E&P  w  ould  even  print  a  letter  to  the  [  j 
j  editor  from  Rail,  let  alone  give  him  a  j 

I  full  page  in  the  magazine.  Even  his  ' 

I  book,  “The  Anti-American  Manifesto,” 

'  should  tell  even  the  most  ignorant  of  ! 
people  where  exactly  Mr.  Rail  stands.  [ 
In  addition,  he  is  one  of  the  most  [  j 

conceited  people  I  have  ever  heard  of  [  | 
According  to  Mr.  Rail,  his  ragtag  group  j 
of  intrepid  journalists  was  able  to  avoid  I 
Al-Qaeda  all  on  their  own.  During  those 
three  weeks,  Mr.  Rail  apparently  was 
able  to  ascertain  what  was  happening 
all  over  Afghanistan.  Not  just  with  the  j 
militaiy',  but  with  every  American  j 

journalist  in  the  countr)'.  I 

On  top  of  that,  he  apparently  has  j 

read  every  word  that  has  been  written  in  j 
American  newspapers  and  has  time  to 
evaluate  what  was  written  vs.  his  omnis¬ 
cient  knowiedge  of  what  is  going  on  in 
Afghanistan.  And,  of  course,  Mr.  Rail 
has  been  able  to  determine  that  only  he 
knows  what  is  going  on  and  only  he 
knows  what  is  right. 

j  If  you  want  me  —  and,  I  expect,  most 

other  people  in  the  industry  —  to  sub¬ 
scribe,  E^P  is  going  to  have  to  do  a  Joe 
Friday.  “Just  the  facts,  ma’am.” 

DAVID  HORCHAK 

BULLHEAD  CITY,  ARIZONA 

Thanks  for  the  letter,  David.  Of 
course,  you  make  some  valid  points. 

The  Shoptalk  section  is  —  and  always 
has  been  —  a  page  for  commentary,  and 
is  not  meant  to  present  the  winter’s  views 
as  fact.  We  apologize for  the  confusion. 


We  welcome  contributions from  all  ^ 

industry  professionals.  If  you’d  like  to  ^ 

write  a  Shoptalk  column  of  your  own,  e-  a 

mail  kristina@editorandpublisher.com.  S 


I  E-mail:  kristina@e()itorandpublisher.com, 
or  write  to  “Comments,"  Editor  &  Publisher, 
17782  Cowan,  Suite  A,  Irvine,  CA  92614.  Please  include 
your  name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  e-mail  address. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 
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Offbeat 


Look  Ahead 


Buy  a  Newspaper, 
Hear  an 
Advertisement 


1 1  Talking  News  Racks  Drive  Sales 
!  I  for  California  Paper 

I  BY  KRISTINA  ACKERMANN 

Readers  of  the  SACRmmo  bee  are 

for  a  treat  —  if  they’re  buying  from  a 
newsstand  that  is. 

Thanks  to  a  company  called  Innovative 
Newspaper  Marketing  Concepts,  the  Bee’s 
newsstands  do  much  more  than  dispense 
newspapers.  The  “talking  news  rack"  delivers 
a  15- second  recorded  message  each  time  a 
newspaper  is  purchased.  The  “scrolling  text 
news  rack”  has  an  LED  unit  mounted  on  it 
that  displays  a  message  to  consumers  as  they 
walk  by. 

Whether  audio  or  visual,  the  message  is 
completely  customizable:  breaking  news  in 
today’s  paper,  a  message  from  the  editor, 
contest  promotions,  even  advertisements. 

INMC  CEO  Jody  Cline  said  the  Sacramento 
Bee  purchased  approximately  100  units  last 
year,  and  has  since  seen  an  8  percent 
increase  in  single-copy  sales.  The  Bee 
even  published  a  story  about  its  use  of  the 
product.  “It’s  proven  to  work,”  Cline  said. 
Recognizing  the  need  for  newspapers 
to  market  to  their  consumers,  Cline 
remains  optimistic  that  his  products 
will  catch  on. 

“My  idea  for  the  whole  unit  is  to 
look  for  someone  savvy  to  link  up 
with  Raley’s  [a  local  grocery  store], 
and  have  Raley’s  buy  the  news 
rack,”  he  said.  “Then  the  prompt 
would  say,  ‘Thank  you  for  shopping 
at  Raley’S;  your  coupons  are  inside 
the  paper.’” 

For  more  information  on 
the  talking  news  rack,  visit 
newspapermarketingconcepts.com.il] 


NEED  I  FEW 


Photos  and  comments  galore.  That's  what  The  Washington  Post  gained  when  it  combined 
with  beta  website  Intersect  to  crowdsource  at  the  Rally  to  Restore  Sanity  in  the  National  Mall 
Oct.  30. 


Welcome  to  the  World  of 
Crowdsourcing  for  Information  - 
Is  Your  Newspaper  on  Board? 

BY  DEENA  HIGGS  NENAD 

The  days  of  serving  doughnuts 
and  coffee  in  the  boardroom  to 
local  movers  and  shakers  in 
order  to  gauge  what’s  really  going  on 
in  your  community  are  over.  Like  every¬ 
thing  else  in  the  “newsroom  of  the 
future,”  the  community  forum  is  now 
Internet-generated  and  involves,  what 
else,  social  media.  It’s  called  crowd¬ 


sourcing  (egad,  not  another  new  word), 
and  it’s  being  used  voraciously  by  some 
Internet  bloggers  in  need  of  people  to 
interview.  But  it’s  also  proving  to  be 
wildly  successful,  and  the  mainstream 
media  finally  is  starting  to  take  notice. 

The  Washington  Post  used  crowd¬ 
sourcing  to  cover  the  Jon  Stewart/ 
Stephen  Colbert  comedy  rallies  in  the 
National  Mall  in  Washington,  D.C.  Oct. 
30,  and  plans  to  use  it  again  after  it 
works  out  a  few  technical  kinks,  said 
Katharine  Zaleski,  executive  producer 
and  head  of  digital  news  products  at 
the  Post. 

continued  on  next  page 
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Reporters  were  in  the  field  reporting 
what  they  saw  and  doing  interviews, 
but  the  crowd  (there  were  reportedly 
215,000  at  the  Rally  to  Restore  Sanity 
and/or  Fear)  also  could  report  on  their 
experiences  and  connect  with  Post 
reporters.  All  rally-goers  needed  were 
a  promo  code  and  the  ability  to  con¬ 
nect  to  Intersect,  a  beta  website  that 
lets  users  publically  share  stories 
through  time  and  location. 

One  rally  participant,  Richard  A. 
“Tony”  Eckel,  posted:  “From  the  west 
side  of  4th  Street,  a  mass  of  humanity 
stretched  out  of  site  (sic)  behind  and 
swept  tsunami-like  up  the  museum 
steps  to  the  north  and  south.”  Others 
chimed  in  to  explain  the  reasons  they 
flew  in  from  afar  or  to  complain  about 
how  they  couldn’t  see  over  the  crowd. 
And  the  Post  received  pictures  from 
just  about  every  angle. 

“Overwhelmingly,  we’re  happy,” 
Zaleski  said.  “It  was  the  fastest,  easiest 
way  to  get  crowdsource  coverage 
within  the  moment.  It  was  very  excit¬ 
ing  from  that  perspective,”  Zaleski  said 
the  Post's  call-out  for  people  to  send 
photos,  ended  up  being  “one  of  the 
best-performing  galleries  I’ve  seen  on 
our  site  since  coming  here.” 

MinnPost.com,  a  nonprofit  journal¬ 
ism  blog  site  that  uses  seasoned 
reporters  to  provide  “high-quality 
journalism  for  news-intense  people 
who  care  about  Minnesota,”  also  had 
good  luck  with  crowdsourcing.  In 
September,  blogger  Jeff  Sevems 
Guntzel  had  no  idea  what  to  expect 
when  he  asked  readers  for  the  inside 
scoop  on  Minnesota’s  underfunded 
court  system.  Close  to  100  judges, 
prosecutors,  public  defenders,  clerks, 
and  others  came  out  of  the  woodwork 
to  share  their  thoughts. 


“I  got  detailed,  thoughtful  comments 
and  documents,”  Guntzel  said.  “I  was 
quite  surprised.  I’ve  been  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  conversation  with  these  peo¬ 
ple.  I  have  20  story  threads  that  have 
come  (from  this).” 

The  experiment’s  success  prompted 
MinnPost  to  start  MinnPost  Intelligencer, 
asking  for  tips  on  things  such  as  work¬ 
place  fraud,  government  agency  hanky- 
panl^,  and  the  like.  In  addition,  it  posted 
another  call  for  inside  information  on  the 
federal  immigration  court. 

The  concept  of  crowdsourcing  is 
believed  to  be  first  coined  by  Jeff  Howe 
in  a  June  2006  Wired  magazine  article 
when  he  joined  the  words  crowd  and 
outsourcing  in  an  article  about  how 
businesses  can  get  ahead.  He  has  since 
written  a  book,  and  nearly  all  newspa¬ 
per  websites  reach  out  to  the  “crowd,” 
for  pictures  and  information  these 
days.  But  journalists  need  credibility, 
and  the  days  of  subscribers  simply 
reacting  to  stories  with  unedited  and 
unchecked  information  may  not  last. 
That’s  why  some  newspapers  have 
turned  to  companies  that  will  crowd- 
source  for  them,  such  as  Public  Insight 
Network,  a  grant-funded,  fee-based 
organization  in  Minnesota  that  con¬ 
nects  journalists  to  sources,  or  Help  a 
Reporter  Out,  an  advertising-based 
group  in  New  York  that  promises 
sources  for  everyone  at  no  charge. 

The  Miami  Herald  became  the  first 
newspaper  of  three  so  far  to  use  Public 
Insight  —  part  of  America  Public 
Media  —  tapping  into  its  vast  network 
of  100,000  plus  sources.  In  the  last  few 
months,  the  Post  and  The  Charlotte 
Observer  also  have  signed  on  with 
Public  Insight,  which  charges  $10,000 
annually. 

“I  think  Public  Insight  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  also  precise  tools 


for  readership  exchange  to  come 
along,”  said  Anders  Gyllenhaal,  the 
newest  member  of  The  McClatchy 
Company’s  executive  team  as  vice  pres¬ 
ident,  news  and  Washington  editor  at 
The  Herald.  “We’re  getting  a  terrific 
reaction  from  readers,  already  lining 
up  3,000  people  in  our  network.” 

Andrew  Haeg,  editor  of  Public 
Insight,  says  a  reporter  working  on  a 
story  about  how  state  budget  cuts 
affect  the  schools,  would  have  access  to 
sources  such  as  a  20-year  veteran 
teacher  who  is  willing  to  speak  knowl¬ 
edgeably  about  the  topic.  Sources,  he 
said,  are  asked  questions  that  are  high¬ 
ly  relevant  to  their  situation. 

“They  are  not  people  who  are 
writing  a  letter  to  the  editor,”  Haeg 
said.  “They’re  not  blogging  about  it. 
They’re  not  tweeting  about  it.  They 
get  a  message  on  their  answering 
machine  at  home  targeted  to  them, 
and  they’re  compelled  to  answer  it. 
Reporters  don’t  always  have  the  time 
to  cover  all  their  bases.  This  is  a  very 
efficient  w'ay  of  probing  deeply.” 

Zaleski,  who  took  over  social  media 
at  The  Post  in  August,  said  she  wanted 
to  try  the  crowdsourcing  experiment 
not  necessarily  to  draw  traffic  to  the 
newspaper’s  website',  but  to  bring  in 
more  user-generated  content,  and 
“knock  the  product  model  on  its 
head.” 

“We  didn’t  want  to  wait  around  for 
tools  like  Intersect  to  become  some¬ 
thing  big.  We  wanted  to  see  if  we 
could  use  it  in  the  very  beginning. 
There’s  always  a  fear  with  these  kinds 
of  tools  that  they  might  upend  you.” 

With  crowdsourcing  proving  effica¬ 
cious  in  giving  newspapers  an  edge  for 
local  reporting,  more  newsrooms  are 
sure  to  get  on  board.  And  no  one  has 
to  spring  for  doughnuts.  gi 


(n)  one  who  imagines  physical  ailments  after  reading  about  them  on  the  Internet 


“As  one  of  a  growing  number  of  people  who  experts  believe  are 
diagnosing  illnesses  at  the  click  of  a  mouse,  she  became  part  of  an 
emerging  breed  of  hi-tech  hypochondriacs  —  the  cyberchondriacs.” 

—  Peta  Bee,  The  Independent 
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WORLD  WATCH 

News  Briefs  from  Around 
the  Globe 


Australia’s  federal  court  ruled  that 
|||^B  there  is  no  copyright  in  newspaper 
headlines.  The  court  dismissed  a 
claim  brought  by  newspaper  group 
Fairfax  Media  over  headlines  in  one  of  its 
titles,  Australian  Financial  Review.  The  claim 
was  filed  against  Reed  International,  whom 
Fairfax  claimed  violated  copyrights  by 
reproducing  AFR’s  headlines  as  part  of  its 
news  abstracts  on  LexisNexis.  The  decision 
has  far-reaching  implications  for  publishers 
seeking  to  restrict  access  to  online  content 
to  paying  customers  only. 


As  part  of  President  Nicolas 
Id  Sarkozy’s  drive  for  a  more 
W  stringent  national  security  policy, 
the  French  Senate  is  debating  on  a 
bill  dubbed  LOPPSI  2.  Among  other  initia¬ 
tives,  LOPPSI 2  would  enact  an  online 
filtering  system  in  an  effort  to  curb  cyber¬ 
crime.  If  passed,  the  widely  criticized  bill 
would  allow  an  administrative  authority  to 
shut  down  any  French  website  -  including 
newspapers  —  with  nothing  more  than  a 
notification.  Free-speech  proponents  have 
labeled  the  bill  as  an  act  of  censorship  and 
a  threat  to  freedom  of  information. 


Mexican  President  Felipe  Calderon 
Hinojosa  pledged  to  push  for  legis- 
*  lation  that  would  make  attacks  on 
journalists  a  federal  crime.  Hinojosa 
has  said  the  right  to  free  expression  is  a 
priority  of  his  government.  He  also  met  with 
a  delegation  from  the  Committee  to  Protect 
Journalists  and  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association,  saying  federal  authorities  will 
soon  implement  a  program  to  provide 
security  to  at-risk  journalists. 


•  A  publishing  giant  is  emerging  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Ringier  AG  and 
Axel  Springer  AG  announced  that 
they  will  combine  operations  in 
Poland,  the  Czech  Republic,  Hungary, 
Slovakia,  and  Serbia.  The  new  company 
will  have  headquarters  in  Zurich. 


The  Moroccan  government  has 
suspended  indefinitely  Al-Jazeera’s 
reporting  in  the  country. 

Authorities  withdrew  Al-Jazeera 
accreditations  after  the  Ministry  of 
Communications  accused  the  organization 
of  deliberately  skewing  its  coverage  of  the 
country  in  a  negative  manner. 


3  Books  Your 
Competition  Is  Reading 


Ih'eS':: 


The  Shallows:  What  the  Internet  Is 
Doing  to  Our  Brains 
by  Nicholas  Carr 

(W.W.  Norton  &  Co.,  2010) 

A  look  at  the  neurological  science 
behind  all  that  hypnotic  Internet 
surfing  as  opposed  to  reading  a  good 
ol’  fashioned  book  (or  newspaper!). 
The  author  cites  experiments  that 
contrast  the  neural  pathways  built 
and  destroyed  when  we  are 
constantly  interrupted  and  distracted 
by  portals  that  lead  us  in  all  different 
directions.  Bottom  line:  Buy  this  one 
in  hardcover  instead  of  downloading 
it  to  your  Kindle. 


War  at  the  Wall  Street  Journal; 

Inside  the  Struggle  to  Control  an 
American  Business  Empire 
by  Sarah  Ellison 

(Houghton  Mifflin  Harcourt  Publishing 
Co..  2010) 

A  former  media  reporter  for  the 
Journal  has  the  ultimate  inside  look 
at  the  $5  billion  acquisition  that 
transformed  a  well-respected  business 
publication  into  the  whipping  boy  of 
media  mogul  Rupert  Murdoch. 


Russell  Wiley  Is  Out  to  Lunch 
by  Richard  Mine 

(AmazonEncore,  2010) 

Set  way  back  in  2006,  when  social 
media  was  just  beginning  to  take  over 
every  aspect  of  the  media  scene  and 
newspapers  were  just  starting  to  lose 
subscribers,  the  story  follows  the  life 
of  an  everyman  at  a  fictional  newspa¬ 
per  in  a  time  when  employees  weren’t 
quite  so  beholden  to  the  digital  world 
and  all  its  consumerism. 
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Color  Me  Sold 

Painted  news  racks  are  a  hit  for 
Sacramento  News  &  Review 


Is  Teaching  Online 
Technology  Really  a 
J-School’sTop 
Priority? 


BY  TIM  ROSINI 


Nkvvs  racks  are  an  often-neglected 
necessity  of  the  distribution  chain,  but 
one  alternative  weekly  in  Northern 
California  has  managed  to  turn  them  into  works 
of  art  —  and  consumers  are  responding. 

Jeff  von  Kaenel,  president/CEO  of  Sacramento 
Neu's  Review,  said  the  idea  began  several  years  ago 
as  a  local  art  show  by  a  collective  of  20  artists.  “They 
loved  it,”  he  said.  “I  really  think  it  gave  them  a  unique 
opportunity'  to  work  on  a  ‘canvas’  that  was  totally 

different  from  anything  they’ve  done  before.” 
The  first  20  racks  went  out  on  the  street, 
but  didn’t  garner  much  attention.  At  the  time, 
the  cost  of  a  single 


news  / 

I  rack  was  around  $150,  so 
I  large-scale  implementation  just  'bP 

I  wasn’t  in  the  budget. 

With  the  economic  downturn  came  a  drop  in  the 
!  price  of  news  racks,  and  once  they  fell  to  within 
SN^R's  price  range,  von  Kaenel  jumped  on  the 
opportunity  to  rekindle  the  project,  and  offered  a  rack 
to  any  local  artist 


ho  wanted  to  work  on  one.  Clever 
and  colorfully  painted  news  racks  were  soon  located 
across  the  city.  “It’s  been  great  for  everyone,”  von 
Kaenel  said.  “The  waiting  list  of  artists  has  gone 
through  the  roof.” 

SN^R  project  manager  Cathy  Long  said  the  racks  ar 
also  grabbing  the  attention  of  readers,  not  just  artists. 
Circulation  of  free 
r  pickup  has 

increased  between  _ 


25  and  40  per- 
cent,  with  an 

even  greater  increase  expected 
once  the  next  round  of  racks 
hits  the  streets.  “As  of  now 
we  have  100  painted  news  t 

racks  on  the  street  and  102  I 

getting  ready  to  be  dis-  I 

played,”  Long  said.  1 

When  asked  if  the  art 
racks  have  attracted  a 
younger  demographic  of 
readers,  von  Kaenel  chuck¬ 
led,  “Well  I  definitely  think 
it  has  brought  ‘cooler’  read¬ 
ers  to  our  publication.” 

To  read  more  about  the 
Sacramento  News 
Review,  \isit 

newsreview.com/sacramento.  0 


BY  ESTON  ELLIS 

NUMBER  OF  ARTICLES  HAVE  BEEN 
published  in  recent  weeks,  decrying  the 
fact  that  our  nation's  journalism  schools 
are  not  adequately  preparing  students  for 
“real  world”  reporting^  The  reason?  Most 
1-schools  are  not  educating  future  journalists 
in  the  fine  points  of  how  to  use  emerging 
online  news-posting  technologies  —  including 
iPad  applications. 

There’s  a  growing  tendency  right  now  to 
obsess  over  the  medium  at  the  expense  of  the 
message.  Should  where  or  how  the  story 
appears  really  be  more  important  than  know¬ 
ing  how  to  craft  a  good  story  in  the  first  place? 

People  are  suddenly  very  excited  about 
“crowdsourced”  news,  and  the  notion  that 
“anyone”  with  an  iPhone  or  a  BlackBerry  can 
go  out  and  be  a  “journalist."  But  when  one  of 
those  “citizen  journalist”  crowdsourced 
stories  turns  out  to  be  sloppily  researched, 
inadequately  sourced,  and  just  plain  wrong, 
what  then? 

This  is  no  time  to  de-emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tant  job  of  teaching  future  journalists  how  to 
dig  for  a  story,  do  in-depth  research,  interview 
all  the  key  sources,  nail  down  the  facts,  and 
report  that  story  in  a  clear  and  captivating 
style.  The  world  desperately  needs  good  news 
writing  right  now  —  no  matter  where  it  gets 
posted. 

As  I  recall,  my  J-school  training  did  not 
include  detailed  instruction  in  the  use  of 
typewriters,  multiline  telephones,  printing 
presses,  tape  recorders,  or  video  cameras  — 
even  though  all  of  those  were  current  “tools 
of  the  trade”  at  the  time.  The  focus  was  on 
investigative  reporting,  effective  interviewing, 
good  writing,  and  editing  for  brevity  and  clarity. 

If  we  stop  teaching  those  basics,  concen¬ 
trate  too  much  on  the  latest  technology  (which 
will  undoubtedly  be  outmoded  and  replaced 
with  something  else  in  five  or  10  years),  and 
assume  that,  as  one  writer  recently  asserted, 
“not  all  acts  of  journalism  have  to  be 
committed  by  journalists,”  we  will  forget 
what  journalism  is  really  all  about. 

Of  course,  journalism  students  should  be 


taught  about  new  media,  and  how  to  use  it ... 
but  that’s  not  primarily  what  they  should  go 
to  journalism  school  to  learn. 
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J-School  students  and  industry  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


Local  bloggers  are  a  part  of  today’s  journalism  culture.  Forecasters  say  by  2012,  some  43  percent 
of’  U.S.  companies  will  use  blogs  for  marketing  purposes.  These  bloggers  may  be  paid  or  unpaid.  Most 
times,  they  are  not  trained  journalists  with  the  set  of  ethies  and  standards  the  profession  demands.  Some¬ 
times,  these  bloggers  have  the  advantage  of  being  in  a  “cozy  relationship”  with  the  company  or  companies  they 
cover  and  are  able  to  scoop  newspaper  reporters. 

Q:  What  are  some  w  ays  new  spapers  can  outperform  these  untrained  bloggers  and  develop  the  types  of 
relationships  they  need  to  get  those  same  scoops,  without  compromising  their  journalistic  integrity? 


Alex  Ruppenthal 

21,  senior,  University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  in  Columbia 
Ruppenthal  is  pursuing  dual  degrees  in 
Journalism  and  German.  He  was  the 
2010  recipient  of  The  Kansas  City  Star’s 
C.W.  Gusewelle  Journalism  Scholarship 
and  will  graduate  next  May. 


Will  Bunch 
51,  senior  writer,’ 

Philadelphia  Daily  News 

A  senior  reporter  and  blogger  at  the 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Philadelphia 
Daily  News. 


A  Two-Step  Solution  to  Beating  Bloggers 

Step  1:  The  first  step  toward  defeating  those  pajamas- 
wearing  bloggers  is  to  realize  why  they’re  so  damn  success¬ 
ful.  And  then  we  have  to  copy  them.  This  will  take  a  little 
h  umility.  But  don’t  worry!  We’ll  get  to  hrag  soon! 

Successful  blogs  not  only  have  personality  but  also  atti¬ 
tude.  They  know  what  they’ve  got  going  for  them  —  a  voice, 
a  look,  a  take  —  and  they  flaunt  it. 

At  newspapers,  we  don’t  get  to  operate  with  the  same 
swagger,  but  we’ve  still  got  something  —  a  big  thing  — 
going  for  us:  Credibility.  Simply  having  it,  though,  doesn’t 
do  us  anything  unless  we  sell  it  to  readers  and  sources.  We 
do  fine  selling  it  to  readers,  not  so  much  to  sources. 

If  we  want  sources  to  come  to  us  before  bloggers,  w'e  need 
to  remind  them  that  we’re  trained.  We  will  communicate 
their  information  most  clearly  and  effectively,  and  without 
the  bias.  We  don’t  take  cheap  shots.  We’re  incredibly  credible. 

Step  2:  Sometimes,  for  whatever  reason,  the  bloggers  will 
scoop  us.  So  we  get  on  the  phone,  verify  the  news  ourselves 
and  post  a  story.  But  before  any  of  this,  we’ve  already  won 
readers’  trust,  by  redefining  what  it  means  to  be  ...  wait  for 
it ...  transparent. 

People  are  highly  interested  in  how  we  do  our  jobs,  yet 
most  have  no  idea.  So,  we  tell  them.  We  set  up  blogs  —  yes, 
blogs  —  that  show  readers  how  we  do  our  jobs  and  how  we 
make  decisions.  We  include  links  at  the  bottom  of  .stories 
that  take  readers  to  the  blog,  where  they  get  the  story' 
behind  the  story. 

We  beat  the  bloggers  by:  1)  Study'ing  them  and  2) 

Creating  a  blog.  We  don’t  always  love  our  enemies,  but  we 
can  (and  should)  learn  from  them. 


I  was  one  of  the  first  newspaper-based  bloggers  —  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  the  summer  of  2004.  One  thing  I  learned  very 
quickly  is  that  most  readers  are  sawier  than  people  give 
them  credit  for,  and  that  blogs  rise  or  fall  based  upon  their 
reputation  for  such  things  as  accuracy  and  fairness.  In  pol¬ 
itics,  a  totally  unknown  blogger  might  cause  a  stir  with  a 
sensational  story.  But  typically,  news  will  not  gain  traction 
unless  that  .story  gains  credibility  from  a  news  source  with 
I  a  track  record. 

The  case  of  so-called  “marketing  blogs,”  which  may  have 
unique  access  to  news  from  companies  with  which  they 
have  cozy  relationships,  is  a  little  different.  Most  readers 
are  sophisticated  enough  to  realize  that  access  —  which  is 
the  main  thing  such  a  blog  offers  —  occasionally  means 
news  that  you  do  not  get  elsewhere.  This  cannot  match  the 
more  objective  and  in-depth  approach  from  an  untainted 
source. 

To  cite  an  example,  tech-savvy  readers  seek  out  sources 
that  offer  critical  reporting  about  an  industry,  such  as  com¬ 
puters,  with  honest  reporting  about  the  strengths  and 
!  weaknesses  of  different  brands  —  and  will  view  with  a 
jaundiced  eye  any  blog  that  appears  tied  to  a  particular 
I  company  or  brand.  The  challenge  for  newspapers  is  a)  to 
convince  industry  sources  that  their  message  is  actually 
more  powerfiil  when  conveyed  through  an  objective  news 
source  with  an  established  reputation,  and  b)  to  tailor  pro¬ 
motional  activity  around  this  key  point  —  reminding  read¬ 
ers  that  the  values  of  traditional  journalism  are  still  just  as 
important  even  as  we  move  toward  blogs,  social  media, 
mobile  devices,  and  other  newfangled  means  of  conveying 
information.  @ 
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PolitiFact 


Launched  in  2007  by  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  to  fact- 
check  statements  made  during 
j  j  the  2008  presidential  campaign,  Politi- 
j  Fact.com  kept  vetting  the  truthiness  of 
j  j  statements  made  by  elected  officials, 
j  I  lobbying  groups  and  pundits  in  other 
j !  .states  after  the  election  had  passed  — 
j !  and  last  year  it  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
j  National  Reporting.  Like  a  McDonald  s 
!  of  political  lie  detectors,  PolitFact  began 
'  i  franchising  its  truth  ratings  —  which 


[  range  from  “True”  to  the  outrageous 
j  whoppers  labeled  “Pants  on  Fire”  —  to 
j  other  newspapers.  By  September,  it 
I  added  its  sixth  and  seventh  state  sites 
by  partnering  with  Milwaukee  Journal 
j  Sentinel  and  The  Oregonian,  respective- 
j  ly.  And  it  most  recently  added  Richmond 
\  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 
j  During  the  November  election, 
PolitiFact  poured  over  television  adver- 
i  tisements,  candidate  debates,  interviews, 
i  and  mailings  of  its  partners.  It  rated  the 


campaign  claims  “Barely  True”  for  “exag¬ 
gerated,  twisted  or  distorted”  information 
in  a  majority  of  them.  PolitiFact  defines 
“Barely  True”  as  a  statement  containing 
some  element  of  truth,  but  it  “ignores 
critical  facts  that  would  give  a  different 
impression.”  One  candidate,  however, 
often  speaks  the  truth,  according  to 
PolitiFact,  soon-to-be  speaker  of  the 
House,  U.S.  Rep.  John  Boehner  (R-Ohio). 

Here’s  a  representative  sample  of  how 
newspapers  are  using  PolitiFact.  a 


St  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 

Democrat  Alan  Grayson 

Says  Republican  Daniel 
Webster  wants  to  make 
divorce  illegal,  even  for 
abused  wives. 


Webster  proposed  an  optional  pre-nuptial  agreement 
that  would  make  divorce  much  more  difficult. 


The  Providence  (R.l.)  Journai 

Democrat  Elizabeth  Dennigan 


“We  are  amassing  most 
of  our  military  strength 
in  a  country  where  fewer 
than  100  members  of  al 
Qaeda  remain.” 


Mighty  close. 


The  Atianta  Journai-Constitution 

Democrat  Michael  Thurmond 


Michael  Thurmond 
“authored  major  legisla¬ 
tion  that  has  provided 
more  than  $250  million 
in  tax  relief  to  Georgia’s 
senior  citizens  and 
working  families.” 


Thurmond  sells  himself  short  on  claim. 


The  Piain  Dealer,  Cleveland 


Republican  Tom  Ganley 

Says  he  took  down  the 
mob  in  Northeast  Ohio. 


Overstates  genuinely  noble  actions. 


Austin  (Texas)  American-Statesman 

Republican  John  Cornyn 

A  defense  bill  “includes 
language  that  would 
require  military  hospitals 
to  provide  abortions  on 
demand.” 

No  requirement,  and  realistically,  not  "on 


demand.” 


Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel 

Democrat  Tom  Barrett 

“Under  Tom  Barrett’s 
leadership,  violent  crime 
in  Milwaukee  has 
decreased  by  over  20% 

—  to  its  lowest  levels  in 
more  than  20  years." 

Only  if  down  is  up,  and  homicide  is  the  only  violent  crime. 


The  Oregonian 

Republican  Jim  Huffman 


Says  U.S.  Sen.  Ron 
Wyden  spent  $2  million 
“to  study  exotic  ants.” 


Do  we  need  an  “ants  on  fire"  rating? 


Richmond  (VA)  Times  Dispatch 

Democrat  Bobby  Scott 

If  all  of  the  [Bush-era] 
tax  cuts  expire  on 
schedule,  the  budget 
will  be  close  to  being 
balanced  in  four  years. 

Ending  the  tax  cuts  wouldn’t  even  cut  the  deficit  in  half. 
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Newsrooms  May  Be  the  Next  Ones 
to  Embrace  Video  Games 


BY  DEENA  HIGGS  NENAD 

Facebook  CEO  Mark 

Zuckerberg  has  said  a  main 
reason  people  visit  his  site  is  to 
play  games  —  40  percent  of  his  500 
million  users.  And  for  the  X,  Y,  and  Z 
generations  (preteen  to  early  40s), 
video  games  are  as  much  a  part  of  their 
social  fabric  as  Googling  for  informa¬ 
tion  or  swiping  a  debit  card.  Not  only 
did  they  grow  up  with  gaming,  but 
recognizing  patterns,  drawing 
conclusions,  and  creating  scenarios 
through  active  engagement  may  very 
well  be  changing  their  brain  patterns, 
researchers  say. 

So  it’s  only  natural  that  video  games 
become  an  integral  part  of  how  people 
understand  current  events  and  how 
reporters  deliver  the  news,  says  Ian 
Bogost,  Ph.D.,  associate  professor  and 
director  of  graduate  studies  at  the 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Atlanta.  Bogost  and  Michael  Mateas, 
associate  professor  in  the  Computer 
Science  Department  at  the  University 
of  California,  Santa  Cruz,  are  a  few 
months  into  a  two-year  grant  from  the 
John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight 
Foundation  to  figure  out  how  to  bring 
video  games  to  the  newsroom.  The  two 
hope  to  create  a  system  for  local  news 
organizations  to  quickly  implement 
current  event  games  into  their  report¬ 
ing  duties,  adding  them  to  their  stories 
like  they  would  a  chart,  video,  or  inter¬ 
active  map. 

“What  a  game  does 
that  a  news  story  can’t 
is  simulate  how  some- 

Bogost,  who  wrote 

Journalism  at  Play,” 
which  explores  how 
video  games  enhance 
news.  “A  player  can 
interact  with  it  and 

causes  and  eifects, 
which  can  help  dig 
under  the  surface  of 


The  award-winning  “PeaceMaker”  game  chalienges  players  to  solve  the  Israeli- 
Palestinian  conflict. 


the  issues  we  face  today.” 

Asi  Burak,  co-president  of  Games  for 
Change,  a  New  York  City  non-profit 
that  develops  games  dealing  with  the 
pressing  issues  of  the  day,  said  games 
are  “quickly  becoming  the  dominant 
media  of  the  21st  century”  surpassing 
movie  ticket  sales  and  e-mail  in  some 
parts  of  the  world. 

“It’s  only  a  matter  of  time  until 
games  (or  whatever  name  we’ll  call 
them  in  the  future)  will  be  able  to 
speak  to  all  ages,  tastes  and  needs,” 
said  Burak.  “So  to  be  blunt  —  journal¬ 
ists  have  to  find  ways  to  utilize  games, 
otherwise  they  would  stay  behind.” 

Before  getting  involved  with  Games 
For  Change,  Burak  co¬ 
founded  Impact  Games 

II  with  Eric  Brown  and 

I  developed  two  documen- 

I  tary-type  games: 

I  “PeaceMaker,”  which 

I  challenges  players  to 

I  solve  the  Israeli- 

I  Palestinian  conflict,  and 

I  “Play  the  News,”  which 

g  teaches  players  current 

I  events. 

I  “When  Eric  and  I 

I  introduced  PeaceMaker 

I  people  kept  coming  to  us 


saying:  ‘You  know,  we  played  your 
game  for  a  few  hours  and  now  we 
understand  more  about  the  Middle 
East  than  listening  to  the  news  for 
years,’”  Burak  said. 

Interactive  news  games  are  nothing 
new,  especially  in  the  celebrity  tabloid 
arena  or  where  a  site  purports  to  be 
about  current  events,  but  instead 
directs  people  to  a  one-sided  w  ebsite. 
And  games  have  crept  into  the  adver¬ 
tising  world  as  well,  giving  sellers  a  fun 
place  to  hawk  their  wares  with  the 
recipient  barely  noticing  they  have 
been  seduced.  Even  the  Poynter 
Institute’s  news  site  has  “The  Be  a 
Reporter  Game,”  which  gives  anyone 
who  registers  a  look  at  what  reporters 
do  for  a  living.  The  free,  15-minute 
game  allows  players  to  verify  facts  and 
file  a  story,  while  racing  against  a 
deadline.  But  mainstream  news  has 
mainly  stayed  away. 

Not  for  long,  says  Brown,  who  sold 
his  Impact  Games  to  Pittsburgh’s 
Hybrid  Learning  Systems  in  part 
because  the  computer-based  training 
company  understands  the  lucrative 
mobile  market.  Brown,  who  is  now 
Hybrid’s  chief  visionary  officer  (the 
company  found  his  title  on  Wikipedia) 
continued  on  page  17 
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Taking  Back  Coupons 


|i  Newspapers  launch  deal  sites  j 
r  to  stay  competitive  I 

BY  KRISTINA  ACKERMANN  | 

ROUP-BUY  COUPONS  ARE  RAPIDLY  j 
gaining  momentum,  and  news-  | 
papers  are  determined  not  to  i 
i  get  left  in  the  dust.  | 

!  j  Launched  in  November  2008,  the  I 
j  popular  service  Groupon  is  already  I 
valued  at  more  than  $1  billion,  and  j 

I  copycat  sites  such  as  LivingSocial  are  | 

I I  rushing  to  get  a  slice  of  the  pie.  But  j 
;  newspapers  have  been  through  this  | 

I  before,  when  Craigsli.st  and  eBay  j 

j  I  threatened  to  steal  the  classified  j 

j  I  service.  They’re  not  about  to  let  j 

! ;  coupons  go  without  a  fight.  | 

For  those  who  haven’t  been  paying  ! 
,  attention,  group-buy  coupons  oft'er 

I I  steep  discounts  —  typically  50  percent 
i  off  or  more  —  on  products  and  servic¬ 
es,  but  there’s  a  catch.  The  coupon  is  ' 

I  only  valid  if  a  pre-determined  number 
of  people  buy  into  the  deal.  If  the  ' 

:  minimum  number  of  buyers  isn’t  met,  \ 
'  the  deal  is  off.  This  protects  the  busi-  ! 


ness  offering  the  deal  by 
ensuring  that  enough 
coupon  users  come  through 
the  door  to  cover  the  cost  of 
offering  product  at  such  a 
low  rate.  It  also  encourages 
consurners  to  pass  the 
coupon  along  to  friends  and 
family,  giving  the  coupon 
service  and  the  business 
even  more  exposure.  The 
host  service  takes  a  percent¬ 
age  of  each  sale;  the  rest 
goes  to  the  business. 

In  classic  “if  you  can’t  beat 
’em”  style,  newspapers  across  the  coun¬ 
try  have  responded  with  their 
own  group-buy  deals,  delivered  daily  to 
subscribers’  inboxes.  Some  have  chosen 
to  partner  with  Groupon;  others  have 
struck  out  on  their  own. 

The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  chose 
to  launch  its  own  group-buy  coupons 
through  its  website, 
SignOnSanDiego.com.  The  service, 
called  simply  Daily  Deal,  has  growm  to 
50,000  subscribers  since  its  launch  in 
April. 


The  Daily  Deal  website  is  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune's  answer  to  Groupon’s  success. 

“We  noticed  the  early  success  that 
Groupon  was  having  in  our  market  and 
felt  like  we  were  in  a  great  position 
with  our  audience  and  reach  to  have 
similar  success,”  online  sales  manager 
Matt  Chaney  said.  “We’re  now  generat¬ 
ing  over  $400K  a  month,  so  obviously 
it  was  a  great  decisioii.” 

The  McClatchy  Company  went  the 
other  route  and  partnered  with 
Groupon  to  distribute  offers  to  each  of 
McClatchy’s  28  U.S.  websites.  In  a  July 
news  release,  the  parent  company  of 
The  Miami  Herald  and  The  Kansas 
City  Star  emphasized  that  the  deals 
would  be  exclusive  to  its  sites  and  not 
offered  on  any  of  Groupon’s  local  sites. 

“As  leaders  and  innovators  in  the  space 
we  continue  to  ask  ourselves  what’s  next,” 
Sean  Sm>th,  Groupon  VP  of  business 
development,  said.  “McClatchy  is  an  ideal 
partnership  that  blends  our  respective 
strengths  to  pro\ade  consumers  with 
unbeatable  savings  on  great  experiences 
in  their  local  markets.” 

For  the  U-T,  the  decision  to  offer  its 
own  deals  rather  than  partner  with 
the  existing  coupon  giant  was  one  of 
relationships. 

“That  never  was  a  big  debate  for  us. 
We  already  had  great  relationships  wath 
our  clients  and  readers,  not  to  mention 
an  established  sales  force,  and  we  felt  it 
was  best  to  maintain  those  direct  rela¬ 
tionships,”  Chaney  said.  “Also,  we 
thought  it  was  important  that  our  site 
be  local  and  run  by  folks  who  live  here 
and  are  a  part  of  the  community.”  g 
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continued from  page  13 


teams  and  lineups,  then  wait  for  Sunday 
to  see  what  really  happened,  the  same 
could  occur  with  news  events. 
Participants  can  predict  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  next  in  a  story  line,  get  cell  phone 
alerts  when  a  story  changes  and  interact 
with  a  worldwide  community.  Not  to 
mention  games  can  pad  newspaper  rev¬ 
enues  by  keeping  readers  online  (and 
close  to  advertising)  as  long  as  possible. 


“The  next  generation  is  so  digitally 
inclined  that  they  are  going  to  look  for 
that  information  because  they  under¬ 
stand  the  benefits  of  inner  activity,  as 
opposed  to  reading  linear  stories,” 
Brown  said.  “It’s  not  that  older  people 
are  un-tech  savvy  (one  of  his  most 
active  players  on  “Play  the  New's”  is 
more  than  60  years  old);  they’re  just 
slower  on  the  uptake.”  gj 


said  he  sees  a  world  where  reporters 
file  stories  with  games  attached. 

Newspapers  could  devise  those 
games  to  give  information,  make  an 
editorial  point,  or  direct  readers  to  a 
special  section.  Gamers  in  turn 
become  familiar  with  subjects  as 
diverse  as  the  the  war  in  Iraq  or  as 
complicated  as  advances  in 
Alzheimer’s  research.  A  local  issue  of 
bus  safety  could  be  turned  into  a 
game  with  sleep  deprivation  as  the 
hook. 

“Games  as  a  medium  are  spread¬ 
ing  into  our  culture,”  Brown  said. 
“(People)  play  solitaire  on  their 
computer  or  do  the  Sudoku  in  the 
newspaper.  Everyone  plays  games; 
they  just  don’t  always  know  it.” 

As  in  Fantasy  Football,  in  which 
online  participants  choose  NFL 
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S.  Bradley  near  the  frontlines  of  the 
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MEDIA  NET  REVENUE 
LOOKING  UP  IN  2010 


INTERNET  ADVERTISING  UP  FROM  2009 


MOST  VALUABLE  NEWS  TOPICS 
VAULT  INDEX  SUMMER  2010: 


TOTAL  AD  IMPRESSIONS  PEAKED  IN  JULY  2010 


NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER,  SUNDAY  SUPPLEMENT 
SEE  AD-SPENDING  GROWTH 


Media 

Type 


% 

Change^ 


Dollar  Amount  of  Online  Advertising  Spending 

Second- Quarter  Revenue,  2000-2010 


Percent  change  in  Media  100’s  net  U.S.  media  revenue. 


Based  on  first-half  2010  revenue  trends. 

Source;  Ad  Age  100  Leading  Media  Companies  reports 


Source:  lAB  Internet  Advertising  Revenue  Report:  An  Industry  Survey  Conducted  by  PwC  and 
sponsored  by  the  Interactive  Advertising  Bureau  (lAB) 


Total  Ad  Impressions  (MM)  Delivered  on  U.S.  Publisher  Sites 


1.  Unemployment  Benefits 

2.  Gulf  Recovery  Jobs 

3.  Egg  Recall 

4.  Gulf  Oil  Spill 

5.  Mortgage  Rates 


6.  Jobs 

7.  Obama 

8.  Social  Security 

9.  Immigration  Reform 

10.  Proposition  8 


417.2  Billion 
+26%  YoY 


360,000 


340,000 


NEWS  FACTS  &  CONTEXT; 


Perfect  Market’s  Vault  Index  looks  at  a  combination 
of  traffic  and  advertising  revenue  data  to  estimate 
the  top-earning  news  topics  based  on  advertising 
revenue  per  thousand  page  views  (RPM). 

For  the  Vault  Index  Summer  2010,  Perfect  Market 
tracked  more  than  15  million  news  articles  from  21 
U.S.  news  sites  from  June  22  to  September  21,  2010. 

The  Vault  Index  ranks  the  most  valuable  news  top¬ 
ics  on  a  scale  of  1  to  5.  Topics  whose  stories  have 
more  traffic  might  rank  lower  because  they  gener¬ 
ate  less  revenue  per  page  view. 

To  arrive  at  topic  RPMs,  the  Vault  Index  aggregates 
online  RPMs  from  specific  news  articles  about 
those  topics. 


300,000 


Source:  comScore  Ad  Metrix,  Sep.  2009  -  Sep.  2010 


U.S.  Advertising  Spent  by  Media  Type 


Vault  Index  Traffic  Revenue 

Score  Score  (RPM) 


$1,054,525,521 

$9,108,321,000 

$198,596,922 

$5,187,628,000 

$23,533,229 

$7,425,700,500 

$668,556,625 

$559,376,875 

$494,776,188 

$11,489,960,000 

$1,107,379,875 


Business  to  Business  $1,305,504,250 

Cable  TV  $8,063,091,000 

Local  Magazine  $215,200,797 

Local  Newspaper  $5,175,683,500 

Local  $unday  Supplement  $26,757,018 

National  Magazine  $7,261,397,500 

National  Newspaper  $603,244,125 

National  5unday  $upplement  $460,186,281 
Network  Radio  $491,766,875 

Network  TV  $10,587,809,000 

5yndicated  TV  $1,096,335,750 


Proposition  8 


Source:  The  Nielsen  Company,  October  2010 
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Unemployment 

4.3 

5 

$28 

Gulf  Recovery  Jobs 

3.8 

3 

$34 

Egg  Recall 

3.2 

4.5 

$20 

Gulf  Oil  Spill 

3.2 

3.5 

$27 

Mortgage  Rates 

2,8 

1 

$93 

Jobs 

2.3 

1.5 

$33 

Obama 

2.2 

2.5 

$24 

Social  Security 

2 

0.5 

$129 

Immigration  Reform 

1.8 

2 

$26 

SYNDICATES 


THE  FUTURE  UF 


As  Newspaper  Budgets  Dwindle,  the  Continued  Role 
of  Editorial  Cartoons  Comes  Into  Focus 


BY  ROB  TORNOE 


Ever  since  Benjamin  Franklin’s  famous  “Join  or  Die” 
cartoon  first  appeared  back  in  1754,  political  cartoons 
in  the  United  States  have  always  drawn  attention 
to  important  social  issues  happening  in  society. 
Unfortunately,  staff  cutbacks  at  newspapers  and 
dwindling  freelance  budgets  have  caused  many  in  the  profession  to 
stand  back  and  question  the  role  an  editorial  cartoon  plays. 


Complicating  matters  is  a  reluctance 
of  some  newspaper  editors  to  publish 
controversial  or  hard-hitting  cartoons, 
fearing  negative  reader  response  and  con¬ 
tinued  declining  subscription  numbers. 

“Editors  like  funny  cartoons  about 
topics  that  readers  are  most  interested 
in,  rather  than  poignant  cartoons  about 
today  s  most  important  issues,”  says 
Daryl  Cagle,  the  cartoonist  for 
msnbc.com  and  owner  of  Cagle 
Cartoons.  “The  more  offensive  the 
cartoons,  the  smaller  the  market  for 
the  cartoons.” 

In  terms  of  fodder  for  their  cartoons, 
Cagle  suggests  cartoonists  look  to 
magazines  at  the  supermarket  checkout 
aisle  and  outlets  like  “The  Today  Show” 
in  addition  to  hard  news  and  politics. 

Two-time  Pulitzer  prize-winning 
cartoonist  Mike  Luckovich  agrees.  “I 
want  topics  my  readers  are  interested 
in  and  knowledgeable  about,”  says 
the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
cartoonist,  whose  work  is  distributed  by 
Creators  Syndicate.  “It’s  important  for 
me  to  find  good  topics  that  are  front 
and  center  in  political  and  pop  culture.” 

Luckovich  also  thinks  that  it’s  easy  for  a 
cartoonist  to  come  up  with  a  hard-hitting 
idea.  “The  hard  part  is  refining  the  idea  so 
that  it  still  has  punch,  but  is  also  humor¬ 
ous,”  he  says.  “I  think  humor  is  the  most 
important  ingredient.” 


toonist  Ted  Rail, 

sometimes  it’s 

hard  to  come  up  with  something  hilari¬ 
ous  to  say,”  says  Rail.  “Showing  the  bas¬ 
tard  soaked  with  blood  might  be  heavy- 
handed,  but  hey,  it’s  got  to  be  said.” 

Holidays  and  Obituaries 

No  topic  divides  editorial  cartoonists 
more  than  drawing  a  cartoon  for  an 
upcoming  holiday  or  the  death  of  a 
famous  person. 

“If  all  you  are  doing  is  acknowledging 
the  time  of  the  year  or  the  fact  that  some¬ 
one  dies,  you  are  not  doing  an  editorial 
cartoon  and  should  seek  another  line  of 
work,”  suggests  Matt  Bors,  whose  car¬ 
toons  are  syndicated  by  United  Media. 

Unfortunately,  most  editors  and  read¬ 
ers  enjoy  these  cartoons  and  they  are 
often  some  of  the  most  memorable. 

“I  think  that  cartoons  are  meant  as  an 
ongoing  conversation  with  readers,”  says 
John  Sweeney,  the  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  News  Journal  in  Delaware.  “I 


always  look  for  a  good  Fourth  of  July  or 
Veterans  Day  cartoon,  because  the  best 
are  able  to  sum  up  the  sentiment  in  the 
community  in  a  single  image.” 

“I  don’t  feel  obligated  to  draw  a  car¬ 
toon  about  every  holidav,  but  sometimes 
they  provide  a  source  of  good  visual 
metaphors,”  says  Jimmy  Margulies,  the 
long  time  cartoonist  at  The  Record  in 
Bergen  County,  New  Jersey.  “If  I  think  I 
can  do  something  fresh  and  clever,  then 
I  will  go  with  it.” 

A  Future  in  Newspapers 

Editorial  cartoons  remain  one  of  the 
most  popular  features  in  newspapers. 

At  those  papers  that  still  employ  a  .staif 
cartoonist,  they  are  able  to  weave  a 
unique  narrative  day-to-day  and  inter¬ 
act  with  their  readers. 

Cartoons  on  local  subjects  are  strong 
assets  that  staif  cartoonists  can  uniquely 
bring  to  their  newspapers.  Nothing  gets 
the  attention  of  local  politicians  more 
than  a  cartoon  in  the  local  paper  jab¬ 
bing  them. 

But  cartoonists  can  do  more  service 
aS- than  ju.st  plug  a 


cartoon  into  the 

M  Ml..  m  op-ed  page. 

H  “Another  w'ay  a 
^ !;  1^'^  *  fi  ■  cartoonist  can  be  of 

3  I  IB  service  to  their 

reLsJiTc’U  I  paper  is  to  do  pub- 
speaking  to  vari- 
i  m  community 
organizations,” 

' I  suggests  Margulies. 
“That  way,  the  car¬ 
toonist  becomes  a  brand  or  personality 
that  readers  look  for  and  help  cement 
loyalty  to  the  paper.” 

Rail,  who  often  equates  cartoonists  to 
the  “rock  stars”  of  the  newspaper,  has 
never  had  a  staff” job  at  a  newspaper, 
but  he  knows  what  he’d  do  if  he  were 
offered  one. 

“I’d  create  a  strong  voice  with  which 
the  paper  could  be  associated,  one  that 
would  bring  in  new  readers,  generate 
discussion,  and  serve  as  community 
outreach  to  schools  and  other  institu¬ 
tions,”  Rail  says. 

“I  am  bullish  on  newspapers;  they 
have  a  bright  future  if  they  become 
more  opinionated,  cooler  and  thus  more 
reflective  of  what  American  society 
wants.”  11 


Rod  Tomoe  can  be  reached  at 
robtom  oe  ail.com. 
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Eight  Key  Quotes  for 
Modern  Journalists 

The  rules  of  the  past  still  apply. 


BY  ALLAN  D.  MUTTER 

HILE  STUDENTS  TODAY  NEED  TO  KNOW 

everything  from  GPS  to  HTML5  to 
prepare  for  careers  as  journalists,  I  nev¬ 
er  let  a  class  escape  my  clutches  without 
acquainting  them  with  eight  Key  Quotes 
to  guide  them  through  their  careers. 


Unlike  the  flavor-of-the-day  trends 
and  technologies  that  ebb  and  flow 
through  many  newsrooms  and  ‘ 

journalism  curricula,  the  Key  Quotes 
are  enduring  (and  endearing),  because 
they  remind  scribes  of  the  core  values 
that  produce  effective  public-service 
Journalism  and  great  storytelling. 

Needless  to  say,  the  quotes  are  so 
witty  and  wise  that  I  did  not  author 
them  myself.  I  culled  several  from 
some  of  my  generous  mentors,  and  the  I 
rest  come  from  the  received  wisdom 
that  suffuses  most  newsrooms. 

And,  now,  without  further  ado, 
here’s  what  I  tell  my  students  at  the  I 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  at  the  | 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley:  | 

1“A  newspaper’s  job  is  to 
set  the  community’s  agen¬ 
da,”  said  Howard  M.  Ziff,  a  dis-  , 
tinguished  former  Chicago  i 

newsman  who  was  one  of  my  journal-  i 
ism  professors  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  By  that,  Ziff  meant  a  news 
organization’s  job  is  to  identify  : 

important  issues,  ask  tough  questions,  i 
dig  up  the  answers,  and  fearlessly 
publish  them. 

2  “Afflict  the  comfortable 
and  comfort  the 
afflicted’’  brilliantly 
reminds  journalists  to  hold 
great  powers  to  close  account,  while 
compassionately  seeing  to  the  welfare 


of  the  marginalized  members  of  soci¬ 
ety.  The  quote  originally  was  penned 
by  Finley  Peter  Dunne,  a  legendary 
19th  century  Chicago  newsman. 


3  “If  your  mother  says 

she  loves  you,  check  it 
out,”  advised  Arnold  A. 
Dornfeld,  the  legendary 
night  city  editor  of  the  City  News 
Bureau  of  Chicago.  To  emphasize  the 
j  importance  of  getting  all  the  facts 
;  and  getting  them  right,  Dornie 
required  rookie  reporters  to  call  their 
mothers  in  his  presence  to  confirm 
whether  she  indeed  loved  them. 
Usually,  they  did. 

4  “If  you  don’t  know  the 
lead,  ask. yourself, 
‘What  will  happen 
next?”’  This  is  another 
I  Ziff-ism,  and  it  is  more  meaningful 
j  than  ever  for  newspapers,  which  look 
i  like  klutzes  when  they  repackage  day- 
I  old  news  that  was  broken  originally 
by  WikiLeaks  or  Twitter.  This  quote 
i  emphasizes  the  obligation  of  a  news 
I  organization,  especially  a  newspaper, 
j  to  penetrate  important  developments 
i  by  examining  their  causes,  signifi- 
!  cance,  and  consequences. 

5  “Never  let  the  facts  get 
in  the  way  of  a  story.” 

This  line  has  been  around  so 
long  that  no  one  can  say 
who  coined  it,  but  I  heard  it  first  from 
j  Harlan  Draeger,  a  now-retired  Chicago 
:  newspaperman.  “Every  good  story  has 
to  be  told  like  a  story,”  Draeger  said. 
“There  has  to  be  a  beginning,  a  mid- 


When  you  run  a  picture  of  a  nice, 
clean-cut,  all-American  girl,  get 
[the  sizzle]  above  the  fold 
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die,  and  an  end.  There  have  to  be 
good  guys  and  bad  guys.”  A  superb 
reporter  and  elegant  writer,  Draeger 
always  got  the  facts  into  his  stories. 
They  just  didn’t  get  in  the  way. 


8  “When  you  run  a 

picture  of  a  nice,  clean- 
cut,  all-American  girl, 
get  [the  sizzle]  above 
the  fold,”  thundered  Al  Neuharth  to 
the  editors  assembling  one  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  editions  of  USA  Today.  Neuharth, 
who  back  then  was  CEO  of  Gannett, 
showed  up  in  the  newsroom  every 
night  to  kibitz  when  the  first  edition 
came  off  the  press.  When  the  page- 
one  picture  of  a  female  cheerleading 
team  was  positioned  too  low  for  his 
taste,  he  ordered  the  paper  to  be 
remade  in  conformance  with  the 
previously  stated  princ  pie.  The  quote, 
which  originally  contained  a  crude 
reference  to  a  portion  of  the  female 
anatomy,  was  reported  in  Peter 
Prichard’s  book,  “The  Making  of 
McPaper:  The  Inside  Story  of  USA 
Today."  Neuharth’s  point  —  never  more 
salient  than  it  is  today  —  was  that 
good  marketing  never  hurt  the  finan¬ 
cial  health  of  a  news  organization. 

Neuharth  also  is  the  guy  who 
observed  that  “only  cream  and  SOBs 
rise  to  the  top.”  But  we’ll  save  that  one 
for  a  future  dissertation  on  media- 
management  skills.  a 

Alan  D.  Mutter  is  a  newspaper 
editor-turned  Silicon  Valley  CEO- 
tumed  newspaper  consultant. 

He  writes  Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur 
at  newsosaur.blogspot.com. 

He  can  be  reached  at 

alan.m  utter@broadbandxod.com. 


6  “Kill  your  darlings,” 

advised  the  late  Gene 
Graham,  a  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  journalist  who 
was  another  of  my  professors  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Graham  was 
arguing  for  clear  reporting  and 
concise  writing  that  puts  the  priority 
on  informing  readers,  not  flaunting 
the  rhetorical  aerobatics  of  a  self- 
indulgent  writer.  In  other  words,  he 
was  telling  journalists  not  to  let  their 
egos  get  in  the  way  of  the  story. 


7  “Never  write  a  headline 
longer  than  a  newsboy 
can  shout,”  growled  the 
late  Bill  Rising  on  my  very  first 
night  at  the  copy  desk  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  That  was  one  of  two  pieces 
of  unsolicited  advice.  The  other,  offered 
in  more  colorful  language  than  can  be 
reported  here,  was  to  not  engage  in 
intimate  physical  relationships  with 
female  co-workers.  Rising’s  point  on 
headlines,  which  works  equally  well  for 
websites,  graphics,  video,  iPad  apps, 
and  other  media,  is  that  well-con¬ 
ceived,  uncluttered  communication 
works  best.  His  second  admonition, 
which  I  followed  far  more  assiduously 
than  the  first,  is  well  taken,  too. 


LEGAL  BRIEFS 

The  National  Newspaper  Association  (NNA) 
plans  to  keep  fighting  the  passage  of  a  1099 
reporting  requirement  in  the  Healthcare  Re¬ 
form  Bill  that  it  says  would  create  an  unneces¬ 
sary  hardship  for  newspapers  by  requiring 
them  to  report  any  purchase  of  goods  or 
services  of  $600  or  more  per  year  to  the  IRS. 
The  Senate  in  September  shot  down  an 
amendment  to  repeal  the  requirement,  which 
could  "immensely  increase  the  paperwork 
burden”  on  newspapers  and  small  business 
by  requiring  them  to  report  purchases  such 
as  ink,  paper,  office  products,  computers, 
software,  food,  and  attorney  fees.  In  addition, 
newspapers  and  other  businesses  would  have 
to  send  copies  of  the  1099  to  their  advertisers, 
vendors,  and  suppliers.  NNA  Public  Policy 
Director  Tonda  Rush  called  it  “a  serious  issue  ” 
and  expects  another  amendment  to  come 
before  Congress. 

Copyright  enforcer  Righthaven  LLC  has 
taken  up  the  case  of  more  than  150  newspa¬ 
pers  since  its  foundation  in  March.  The 
for-profit  company  finds  websites  that  have 
copied  newspaper  articles  without  permission 
and  sues  them,  usually  threatening  to  take 
over  the  website’s  domain  name.  But  civil 
liberties  group  Electronic  Frontier  Foundation 
^  is  fighting  back.  In  a  motion  filed  in  Nevada 
federal  courts,  EFF  argues  that  transfer  of  a 
domain  name  would  constitute  a  violation  of 
a  blogger’s  First  Amendment  rights.  EFF  also 
says  Righthaven  should  not  be  entitled  to 
attorney  fees,  because  it  is  “a  made-for-liti- 
gation  entity  that  was  set  up  and  is  run  by  the 
very  lawyers  who  are  prosecuting  cases  on  its 
behalf.”  EFF  is  currently  representing  two 
blogs  that  are  being  sued  by  Righthaven. 


^  EidosMedia 


The  path  to  true 
convergence  ... 
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Wavs 
to  Grow 
Circulation 
Without 


Increasing 

Expenses 

Newspapers  get 
creative  in  order  to 
boost  readership 

By  Tim  Sohn 


Reacting  to  overall  declining 
print  newspaper  circulation, 
media  companies  nationwide 
are  ratcheting  up  the  innovation. 
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EZ  for  Everyone 


One  way  newspapers  are  increasing  their  circulation 
is  by  offering  EZ  Pay,  a  program  in  which  subscrip¬ 
tions  can  be  automatically  renewed  and  payments 
charged  online  to  a  credit  card.  Heavy  promotions  of 
this  program  can  be  seen  both  online  and  in  print. 

The  Miami  Herald  uses  EZ  Pay  and  has  seen  signifi¬ 
cant  results.  “By  increasing  our  EZ  Pay  levels,  we  have 
improved  12-month  retention  over  39  percent  since 
2007,”  said  Armando  Boniche,  circulation  sales  and 
marketing  director. 

In  addition,  the  Herald  —  which  has  dramatically 
grown  its  Internet  sales  channels  and  now  has  6  million 
monthly  unique  visitors  at  MiamiHerald.com  —  is  lever¬ 
aging  its  website  to  draw  potential  subscribers.  One 
example  is  a  promotion  for  The  Sunday  Miami  Herald 
in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  The  Herald's  website 
—  six  months  for  $20.  The  paper  has  sold  more  than 
4,000  subscriptions  overall  through  its  website  year- 
to-date  through  September,  Boniche  said. 
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Powered  By 

GROUPON 


Get  Your  Groupon 


^he  Denver-Post  ran  a  Groupon  in  October,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bill  Reynolds,  senior  vice  president  of  circula¬ 
tion.  The  promotion  was  a  13-week  offer  of 
Saturday/Sunday  home  delivery  for  $17.  The  con¬ 
sumer  also  received  a  $10  King  Soopers  grocery  store 
gift  card  that  was  mailed  once  the  Groupon  was 
redeemed  and  subscription  started.  The  Post  sold 
1,137  subscriptions  with  the  offer. 

Gary  DiSanto,  senior  vice  president  of  circulation  for 
New  Jersey  Press  Media,  which  includes  Gannett 
papers  Asbury  Park  Press,  Courier-Post,  Daily  Record, 
Courier  News,  Home  News  Tribune,  and  The  Daily 
Journal,  said  his  papers  are  creating  their  own  ver¬ 
sions  of  Groupon,  and  the  company  is  also  scheduled 
to  use  EZ  Pay. 

“Marketing  was  able  to  secure  a  high  number  of  e- 
mail  addresses  of  people  who  want  to  receive  offers 
for  special  deals.  Right  now,  we  are  preparing  to 
launch  in  south  and  north  Jersey,  so  we  will  be  able 
to  sell  subscriptions  through  this  source.  Similarly  to 
Groupon,  we  must  put  forth  our  best  deal  into  the 
market,  and  if  enough  people  sign  up  for  the  deal,  it 
goes  through  and  they  all  get  the  promotional  price 
and  we  get  the  added  starts,”  said  DiSanto,  who 
added  that  online  promotions  have  been  the  easiest 
source  of  sales  starts  recently. 

“Being  able  to  have  an  online  presence  on  our  main 
page  of  the  website  draws  people’s  attention,  and  on 
days  when  there  is  a  lot  of  traffic,  we  can  get  high 
responses.  We  had  a  pencil  ad  with  an  expand  on  the 
APP.com  site  and  had  over  400  people  call  in  to  our 
reverse  telemarketing  effort  in  one  day,”  he  said. 

DiSanto  also  said  targeted  e-mail  blasts  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  all  sales  acquisition  efforts,  typically  as  a  fol¬ 
low-up  to  direct  mail  pieces. 


It’s  Sunday  All  Week 


The  Denver  Post  also  has  a  Sunday  holdover  program 
—  Sunday  papers  are  sold  at  retail  and  rack  locations 
for  six  days,  Sunday  through  Saturday.  Holdover  papers 
are  discounted  from  $1.50  to  $1.  This  program  averages 
more  than  1,200  sales  per  week  at  481  retail  locations 
and  120  racks  throughout  The  Post’s  distribution  area, 
according  to  Reynolds.  In  addition  to  the  holdover 
program,  the  paper  promotes  its  Sunday  coupons 
using  bundle  hangers  and  strip  cards.  In  October,  the 
paper  promoted  a  total  of  $1,010  in  coupon  values, 
Reynolds  said. 
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Content  is  King 

The  Miami  Herald  occasionally  does  sampling  cam¬ 
paigns,  according  to  Boniche,  delivering  a  courtesy 
paper  to  non-subscribing  households  along  with  a 
special  subscription  offer. 

Speaking  of  free,  Adam  Stone,  the  publisher  of 
Examiner  Media  based  in  Westchester  County,  N.Y., 
started  three  free  newspapers  (,The  Putnam  Examiner, 
The  Yorktown  Examiner,  and  The  Examiner)  over  the 
last  few  years.  “The  best  way  to  grow  circulation 
without  increasing  expenses  ...  is  all  about  content 
and  not  about  gimmicks.  So,  we  dedicate  most  of 
our  resources  and  time  into  producing  compelling 
local  content,”  he  said.  “Perhaps  if  Examiner  Media 
was  a  much  larger  company,  we  could  complement 
our  editorial  efforts  with  clever  marketing  cam¬ 
paigns.”  He  added  that  the  company  does  sponsor 
local  events  but  that  “at  the  end  of  the  day,  our 
success  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  content  we 
produce.” 

Jim  Kevlin,  publisher  of  The  Freeman’s  Journal  in 
Cooperstown,  N.Y.,  said  his  paid  publication  is  "a  bit 
challenged”  right  now.  However,  two  years  ago  he 
started  a  free,  full-service  weekly  newspaper  called 
Hometown  Oneonta,  which,  he  said  is  “doing  very 
well.” 

Kevlin  added  that  he  identified  a  market  — 

Oneonta,  Otsego  County’s  commercial  center. 
Hometown  Oneonta  is  mailed  to  Oneonta  businesses’ 
“most  valuable  customers,”  he  said,  adding  that  he 
circulates  9,000  newspapers  a  week  to  Oneonta  and 
West  Oneonta,  plus  another  couple  of  thousand  are 
dropped  off  at  high-traffic  points  in  the  area. 

“If  free  information  is  the  model,  then  print  needs 
to  adapt  as  well.  The  local  daily  is  down  to  about  43 
percent  penetration  —  not  uncommon.  We  can 
provide  100  percent  penetration  one  day  a  v^/eek, 
Friday,  the  optimum  day  for  advertisers.  Because  of 
the  weekly  publication  cycle,  we  can  keep  our  cost- 
basis  low  and  set  our  rates  accordingly,”  Kevlin  said. 

Kevlin  also  said  his  publication  uses  the  Readership 
Institute’s  (readership.org)  findings  to  craft  its  con¬ 
tent:  “So,  Hometown  Oneonta,  based  on  the  best 
content  research,  is  wildly  popular  in  the  community.” 

The  Readership  Institute  is  a  division  of  the  Media 
Management  Center  at  Northwestern  University.  It 
focuses  on  actionable  research,  field-testing  of  read¬ 
ership-building  ideas  and  measurement  of  their  suc¬ 
cess,  and  education  and  training  for  the  newspaper 
industry  on  readership-building  best  practices, 
according  to  its  website. 
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Ronald  McDonald 
HOUSE  Charities 


Partnership  Programs 

Another  way  to  boost  circulation  is  to  enter  into 
partnerships.  For  example,  The  Denver  Post  has  a 
longstanding  relationship  with  the  Ronald  McDonald 
House  and  the  local  McDonald’s  Franchise  organiza¬ 
tion,  according  to  Reynolds,  who  said  the  relationship 
has  provided  several  circulation-boosting  efforts. 

As  part  of  the  local  McDonald’s  launch  of  two  new 
products  —  Fruit  Smoothies  and  Frappes,  McDonald’s 
Denver  owners  provided  “Be  Our  Guest’’  coupons  to 
The  Denver  Post.  The  paper  used  these  coupons  as 
perks  to  sales  reps,  retention  incentives  for  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  as  a  thank-you  to  retail  clerks  that 
helped  with  new  rack  fixtures  and  additional  point-of- 
service  in  the  stores.  They  also  provided  “Be  Our 
Guest”  coupons  for  value  meals. 

In  addition,  as  part  of  its  McDonalds/Denver 
Broncos  promotion.  The  Post  gave  out  45,000  key 
tags  that  it  distributed  to  subscribers  with  renewal 
invoices.  The  key  tag  offers  included  30  percent 
off  any  Broncos  jersey,  Mondays  only,  at  the 
Broncos  Team  Store;  free  Egg  McMuffin  or  Big  Mac 
sandwich  the  day  after  a  Broncos  win;  and  $2.99 
Egg  McMuffin  Meal  or  Big  Mac  Meal  every  day. 

The  Denver  Post  is  also  a  co-sponsor  of  The  Taste  of 
Colorado,  a  three-day  event  in  Downtown  Denver 
every  Labor  Day  weekend.  As  a  result  of  this  sponsor¬ 
ship,  circulation  receives  two  booths  at  the  event.  To 
attract  potential  customers,  the  paper  holds  a  draw¬ 
ing  to  give  away  $500.  The  Post  wrote  515  orders  at 
the  Taste  of  Colorado  this  year,  Reynolds  said.  ^ 
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Government 

Watchdogging 


Having  fewer  reporters 
doesn’t  mean  you  can’t 
take  on  the  big  guys 


By  Deena  Higgs  Nenad 


During  the  last  week  of  December  2008,  after  the 

last  of  a  series  of  voluntary  buyouts  cost  him  two-thirds 
of  his  employees.  The  Times  of  Trenton  publisher  Brian  S. 
Malone  knew  he  hod  to  pacify  his  staff.  Wracked  by  five 
months  of  negative  news  coverage  that  started  when 
the  paper's  parent  company.  Advance  Publications,  announced 
that  both  The  Times  and  its  sister  paper  The  Star-Ledger  in  Newark 
were  "on  life  support"  and  would  be  sold  unless  225  non-unionized 
workers  accepted  the  buyouts,  Malone  knew  this  wasn't  going  to 
be  his  usual  state-of-the-newspaper  address  he  gave  every 
January.  His  paper  already  had  lost  some  $5  million  and  its  news 
staff  had  tumbled  from  75  to  25  (including  part-timers). 
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Brian  S.  Malone,  publisher  and  editor  of  The  Times  of  Trenton,  New 
™  Jersey,  took  a  positive  approach  to  his  shrunken  newsroom  and  vowed  to 
still  do  hard-hitting  journalism. 

V. _ y 


I 
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Newsrooms  today  must  work  harder  to  “create  a  watchdog  mindset, 
said  Joe  Bergantino,  director  of  the  New  England  Center  for 
Investigative  Reporting  in  Boston. 


“Everything  had  changed,”  said  Malone.  “I  gathered  our  little  staff  together  and  told  them,  we 
can  still  do  great  journalism.  And  I  repeated  those  words  a  year  later,  and  we  did  it.  We’ve  done 
it.  We  continue  to  tr>'  very  hard  to  write  substantive  stories.” 

Malone’s  shrunken  staff  took  webinars  on  how  to  track  the  federal  government’s  stimulus 
money,  and  even  though  it  was  one  of  Jersey’s  smallest  new'spapers  (50,000  plus  circulation)  it 
was  the  first  in  the  state  to  tell  readers  which  roads  would  be  fixed  and  which  nonprofits  were 
going  to  get  the  cash. 

Following  the  money  is  one  way  newspapers  can  keep  up  the  role  of  government  watchdog, 
even  in  tight  economic  times,  said  Joe  Bergantino,  director  of  the  New  England  Center  for 
Investigative  Reporting,  who  also  led  a  three-day  seminar  for  The  Poynter  Institute  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  called  “Investigating  Local  Government  on  a  Budget.”  The  conference  was 
aimed  at  showing  reporters  and  editors  what  was  realistic  with  a  small  staff.  To  prevent  research 
from  being  overwhelming,  stick  to  one  investigative  area,  such  as  looking  into 
campaign  donations  or  examining  city  expense  reports. 

“The  best  investigative  reporting  is  done  in  following  the  dollars,”  said  Bergantino,  but  added 
that  many  staffs  sell  themselves  short.  “There’s  a  lot  of  computer-assisted  reporting,  but  a  lot  of 
reporters  don’t  know  how  to  do  it.  Some  newsrooms  don’t  even  understand  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act ...  or  the  power  of  the  public  records  law.  But  this  can  be  a  manageable  story  in 
a  newsroom  organization.  Yeah,  you  might  have  to  do  some  work  at  night  or  on  the  weekends.” 
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With  newspaper  staffs  shrinking  by  25  percent  and  advertising  revenues  falling  43  percent  in 
the  past  three  years,  according  to  the  Pew  Research  Centers  Project  for  Excellence  in  Journalism, 
local  news  coverage  has  had  to  take  a  back  seat  in  some  areas.  In  its  place  is  more  general  cover¬ 
age,  which  may  be  one  reason  that  for  years,  eight  city  officials  in  the  mostly  poor,  immigrant  city 
of  Bell,  Calif.,  got  away  with  a  salary  scandal  that  the  Los  Angeles  County  district  attorney  called 
“corruption  on  steroids.” 

Eastern  Group  Publications,  which  owns  bilingual  newspapers  across  the  U.S.  and  covers  several 
nearby  cities,  wasn’t  pajing  attention  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  had  its  hands  full  covering  Bell 
and  87  other  cities,  not  to  mention  a  plethora  of  school  boards,  water  boards,  commissions,  and 
the  like.  Suspicious  Bell  citizens  wondered  aloud  for  years  why  their  property  taxes  and  garbage 
bills  were  so  high,  but  no  reporters  were  there  to  hear  them,  and  they  didn’t  bother  or  know  how 
to  pursue  the  truth.  Eventually,  the  story  was  leaked  to  the  Times,  and  all  eight  officials  were 
arrested  in  September;  some  charged  with  raking  in  Beverly  Hills-type  salaries,  setting  up  huge 
pensions  and  other  crimes.  The  Bell  saga,  which  still  is  unfolding  as  of  this  WTiting,  prompted 
newspaper  staffs  across  the  country  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  City  government  salary  stories  start¬ 
ed  popping  up  as  editors  wondered,  “What  if  it’s  happening  in  our  city?” 

“We’re  in  a  moment,”  said  Robert  Rosenthal,  executive  director  of  the  Center  for  Investigative 
Reporting  (CIR)  in  San  Francisco,  one  of  dozens  of  regionally  based  nonprofits  that  focus  on  com¬ 
ing  up  with  breaking  and  expository  journalism  to  share  with  local  media.  His  reporters  have 
investigative  experience  —  Harper's  Magazine,  The  Washington  Post,  Los  Angeles  Times  —  albeit 
many  of  them  have  been  laid  off  from  those  organizations.  But  they  can  fill  in  where  newspapers 
simply  can’t. 
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We  are  in  a  transformational,  accelerating  time  of  change  and  innovation 
—  driven  by  technology,”  said  Robert  Rosenthal  (right),  executive  director  for 
the  Center  for  Investigative  Reporting,  one  of  dozens  of  centers  that 
k  produces  investigative  stories  for  understaffed  newsrooms. 


Rosenthal  is  with  Mark  Katches  (left),  editorial  director  of  California 
Watch,  a  local  offshoot  of  CIR. 
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“The  numbers  tell  the  story  —  there  are  fewer  reporters  everywhere,”  Rosenthal  said.  “Beats  that 
were  once  covered  with  the  newsroom  (dedicating)  four  to  six  people  covering  a  courthouse,  now 
they  have  one,  if  that.  They  can  create  hyperlocal  or  local  news  organizations,  but  we  will  never  get 
back  to  the  numbers  we  had.” 

While  CIR  is  the  oldest  nonprofit  investigative  center,  started  in  1977,  others  have  cropped  up  in 
the  last  few  years  as  newspaper  staffs  have  dwindled.  The  centers  range  from  the  largest  such  as 
ProPublica,  which  already  has  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  collaboration  with  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine  for  a  story  about  doctors  who  worked  after  Hurricane  Katrina  hit;  and  The  Center  for 
Public  Integrity,  which  in  October  joined  forces  with  the  Huffington  Post  to  produce  nonpartisan 
journalism;  to  a  host  of  smaller,  but  just  as  news-sawy  centers  that  focus  on  regions  around  the 
United  States.  The  New  England  Center  for  Investigative  Reporting,  run  by  Bergantino  out  of  a 
classroom  at  Boston  University,  for  instance,  offers  a  “Public  Eye”  project:  a  series  of  investigative 
stories  that  newspapers  can  run  monthly  for  $500  a  pop.  It  uses  two  full-time  employees,  plus 
freelancers,  researchers,  and  students. 

The  trend  seems  to  be  paying  off.  CIR  launched  California  Watch  to  focus  only  on  state  issues.  A 
recent  investigation  on  optional  C-sections  in  nonprofit  and  for-profit  birthing  centers  had  a  print 
circulation  of  2.3  million  in  California  alone,  Rosenthal  said.  It  also  was  published  in  other  news¬ 
papers,  websites,  and  on  radio  and  television.  And  the  numbers  ran  several  hundred  thousand  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  (it  doesn’t  have  official  tracking  data  yet).  The  center  charges  for-piof- 
it  news  organizations  from  $50  to  $400  for  use  of  their  data,  depending  on  size  and  profit  status, 
he  said.  “They  understand  we  save  them  a  tremendous  amount  of  money,  (they  get)  the  research 
and  an  interactive  map.  Plus,  they’re  getting  a  front-page  story.  That’s  one  of  the  methods  to  make 
up  for  this  loss  of  a  beat.” 

But  Rosenthal  admits  even  CIR,  w'hich  is  supported  by  dozens  of  foundations  and  other 
funders,  is  challenged  financially.  In  2008,  when  Rosenthal  took  over,  he  had  seven  staffers  and 
a  budget  south  of  $1  million.  Today,  he  has  28  people  and  a  budget  over  $4  million.  “It’s  a  big 
challenge  for  all  of  us  to  keep  it  going,”  he  said.  And  being  supported  by  foundations  has  drawn 
criticism  from  those  who  say  the  wealthy  contributors  dictate  content,  but  Rosenthal  disagrees. 

“Believe  it  or  not,  these  are  people  —  and  I’ve  met  a  lot  of  them  —  who  care  about  the  role  of 
journalism  and  democracy.  From  our  point  of  view,  there  is  not  any  agenda.  We  are  not  being  told 
what  to  cover  or  how  to  cover  it.” 

TVansparency  in  organization  funding  is  critical,  said  Brant  Houston,  chair  of  Investigative 
News  Network  (INN),  which  opened  last  year  and  already  has  doubled  the  number  of  nonprofit 
news  organization  alliances  (51  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada)  it  works  with  to  provide  stories  to  pub¬ 
lishers.  Donors  range  from  the  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation  to  Buzz  Woolley,  a  San 
Diego  philanthropist  and  founder  of  a  successful  hyperlocaJ  site,  VoiceOfSanDiego.org. 


Mf.gmann  Farnsworth,  CIR 


Becky  Killian,  Times-Tribune 
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Tiny  Kentucky  Newspaper 
Brings  Down  Sheriff 

Sometimes  dogged  determination  is  aii  a  newspaper  needs  to  crack  an  investigative 
story.  Such  is  the  case  of  a  tiny  rural  Kentucky  newspaper  that  brought  down  the  town 
sheriff  with  only  a  part-time  student  writer  and  an  overworked  editor. 

For  the  iast  year,  Samantha  Swindier,  former  managing  editor  of  the  Times-Tribune  in 
Corbin,  Ky.,  was  unreienting  in  her  pursuit  of  Whitiey  County  Sheriff  Lawrence  Hodge,  said 
her  former  publisher,  Biil  Hanson,  it  paid  off.  Hodge  was  arrested  Nov.  9  after  a  special 
grand  jury  handed  down  a  21 -count  indictment  against  him  with  charges  that  inciuded 
abuse  of  the  tax  coliecting  process,  tampering  with  evidence,  and  taking  official  money 
for  personal  use.  Swindler,  who  was  the  photographer,  page  designer,  and  writer  at  the 
6,000-circulation  Times-Tribune,  worked  70-hour  weeks  chasing  down  the  story,  said 
Hanson,  now  publisher  of  The  Evening  News  in  Jeffersonville,  ind. 

"This  story  was  one  of  those  things  that  stunk  to  high  heaven,  and  she  just  wasn't  going 
to  let  it  out  of  her  teeth.  It  tells  me  that  in  some  places,  journalism  is  alive  and  well.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  in  Corbin,  Ky.  But  that's  not  real  common,  that's  the  truth  of  the  matter." 

Hanson  said  Swindler  (now  general  manager  of  the  Tiiiamook  Headiight-Heraid  in 
Portland,  Ore.)  and  student  Adam  S.  Sulfridge  kept  investigating  the  sheriff  even  though 
no  other  paper  was  on  board. 

"The  competing  weekly  in  town  would  not  touch  this  story  for  anything,"  Hanson  said. 
"The  bigger  papers  weren't  doing  anything.  We  started  to  think,  'Dear  Lord,  are  we  doing 
the  right  thing?'  But  every  time  we  turned  around  and  found  something  new,  it  confirmed 
we  were  on  the  right  track." 

The  sheriff  stopped  talking  to  the  newspaper  and  although  he  was  a  powerful  figure  in 
town,  Hanson  never  had  to  worry  about  how  it  would  affect  the  business  of  the  newspa¬ 
per.  He  had  support  of  Community  Newspaper  Holdings  Inc.,  the  paper's  owners. 

"I  never  had  to  defend  us  one  time  to  our  advertisers,"  Hanson  said.  "Even  if  we  had,  I 
would  have  said  bye." 


Whitley  County  Sheriff  Lawrence  Hodge,  in  handcuffs,  was  arrested 
Nov.  9  -  the  direct  result  of  an  editor’s  continual  expose  on  his 
alleged  wrongdoings. 
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“There  are  worries  that  there  are  going  to  be  political  agendas,  but  the  proof  is  in  the  pudding,” 

Houston  said.  “People  have  to  know  who  your  donors  are  so  they  can  make  their  own  decisions.” 

Houston  said  it’s  especially  important  because  INN  and  other  nonprofit  newsrooms  are  starting  to  sep¬ 
arate  themselves  from  mainstream  media  even  though  most  of  the  reporters  come  from  it. 

“They  came  from  newsrooms;  they  grew  up  in  it,”  he  said.  “Maybe  they  were  laid  oft’ or  they  just  wanted 
to  do  more  investigative  journalism.  In  the  end,  the  community,  the  readers,  and  the  people  who  look  at 
the  websites  are  better  served.  It  can  be  a  very  robust  collaboration.” 

In  Ohio,  the  state’s  eight  largest  newspapers  threw  competition  to  the  wind  and  banded  together  to 
form  the  Ohio  News  Organization  and  work  together  on  investigative  stories.  Last  year,  they  decided  to 
take  on  the  state  government’s  pension  fund  policies  and  exposed  a  double-dipping  salary  scandal  involv¬ 
ing  school  superintendants  and  elected  officials,  as  well  as  other  costly  problems  throughout  the  state. 

The  papers  —  The  Plain  Dealer  in  Cleveland,  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  The  Columbus  Dispatch,  the 
Dayton  Daily  News,  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  The  Blade  in  Toledo,  The  Repository  in  Canton,  and  The 
Vindicator  in  Youngstown  —  pooled  reporters  and  editors,  with  one  paper  agreeing  to  lead  the  project. 

“What’s  interesting  about  it  is  that  when  the  stoiy  hits,  it’s  in  every  paper  on  the  same  day  across  the 
state,”  said  Ben  Marrison,  editor  of  The  Dispatch,  which  took  the  lead  on  the  first  pension  project  that  ran 
last  Januarj'.  “That  is  so  powerftil.  It’s  an  attention-getter  in  the  legislature.  Unfortunately,  they  won’t  say 
it  publically  ...  but  we’ve  heard  from  (legislators)  privately  that  we’ve  made  an  impact ...  and  they  are 
going  to  make  changes.” 

The  eight  papers  also  pooled  resources  to  pay  for  statewide  polling,  a  move  that  would  have  cost  each 
paper  about  $30,000  per  poll  if  they  had  taken  it  on  separately.  By  basing  the  cost  to  each  paper  on  cir¬ 
culation  percentages,  the  200,000-circulation  Dispatch  only  had  to  pay  $6,000  for  t'.vo  polls  in  2010, 
Marrison  said. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  William  Penn  Foundation  chose  14  in-depth  projects  within  the  city  and  gave 
$5,000  to  each  so  that  news  organizations  could  collaborate  on  the  coverage.  All  deal  with  pressing  issues 
in  the  city  and  are  as  diverse  as  a  follow-up  on  the  top  10  drug  corners  in  Philly  to  creating  a  Web-based 
guide  that  will  reveal  the  social  and  political  connections  of  everyone  who  sits  on  a  governmental  board 
or  commission. 


If  The  Eagle  doesn’t  do  it,  no  one  will,"  said  Sherry  Chisenhall,  editor 
and  vice  president  of  news  for  The  Wichita  Eagle  in  Kansas. 
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The  Wichita  Eagle's  Assistant  Metro  Editor  Kevin  McGrath  (standing)  has 
had  to  make  due  with  less  staff  to  cover  the  news  in  Kansas’s  largest  city. 
Seated  is  copy  editor  Richard  Murphy. 


Not  all  newspapers  can  pay  for  investigative  reporting,  so  they  simply  do  it  the  best  that  they  can 
because  they  are  all  the  community  has.  No  one  knows  that  better  than  Sherrj'  Chisenhall,  editor 
and  vice  president  of  news  for  The  Wich  ita  Eagle  in  Kansas.  After  three  rounds  of  layoffs  two  years 
ago,  she  lost  about  a  third  of  the  newsroom  and  currently  works  with  24  (including  part-timers). 
But  she  left  the  city  hall  beat  alone,  making  no  changes. 

“Wichita  is.  the  biggest  citv'  in  this  area,  the  biggest  city'  in  Kansas.  Before  we  might  have  tried 
to  be  really  good  at  10  different  things,  and  now  it’s  four  things.  Watchdogging  city  and  county' 
government  has  to  be  one  of  those  four.” 

Readers  don’t  always  understand  that  the  coverage  they  counted  on  has  been  pared.  As  a  com¬ 
munity’  newspaper,  The  Eagle  poured  through  housing  code  reports  to  find  violations  and  during 
the  recent  elections  did  complete  background  checks  on  every  candidate. 

“We  are  the  primary  outlet  for  journalism  that  is  going  to  have  any  depth  to  it,”  Chisenhall  said. 
“There  is  a  real  responsibility  that  comes  with  that.  We  talk  about  this  in  our  newsroom  all  the 
time.  (We  ask,)  is  anyone  going  to  do  this?  No?  Then  we  have  to.” 

Eager  to  step  in  to  fill  the  void  if  new'spapers  can’t  is  AOL’s  Patch.com,  which  hires  editors  and 
reporters  locally,  as  well  as  other  non-newspaper  hyperlocal  sites  started  by  whoever  gets  there 
first.  The  danger  is  one  of  ethics,  Bergantino  said. 

“They  are  ethical  landmines,”  he  said.  “And  the  ethics  in  general ...  like  engaging  in  deception  in 
pursuit  of  a  story.  And  privacy  laws  —  investigative  reporters  must  be  fully  aware  of  the  laws.  The 
reality  is  you  can  train  most  people  to  learn  how  to  do  journalism  in  a  way  that  most  people  would 
find  acceptable  in  terms  of  the  verification  process  ...  but  that  is  not  the  answer.  The  answer  is  to 
have  people  and  editors  and  newsrooms  have  a  watchdog  mentality.” 

Malone  said  when  he  speaks  to  the  Rotary  Clubs  and  other  community-minded  groups,  people 
tell  him  they  don’t  know  what  they’d  do  w'ithout  The  Times  of  Trenton.  “Maybe  they’re  just  trying 
to  make  me  feel  good,  but  I  don’t  think  so,”  Malone  said.  “They  need  a  good  newspaper  to  know' 
what’s  going  on.  We’ve  been  in  this  community  since  1882.” 

And  Malone  knows  that  some  of  those  same  people  aren’t  interested  in  reading  the  paper’s 
online  version  at  NJ.com.  So  he  does  his  best  to  keep  watch  on  Trenton  and  surrounding  areas,  by 
using  freelancers  to  cover  some  of  the  government  meetings  in  nearby  counties  and  continuing  “to 
do  good  journalism,”  with  stories  such  as  an  expose  on  overblown  property  ta.xes  and  sky-high 
police  salaries. 

“It  might  take  three  to  four  months  to  get  it  done.  But  the  point  is,  you  can  do  it.  If  we  don’t, 
who  will?”  s] 
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Are  non-news 

stories  sucking  the  credibility 
out  of  newspapers? 


By  Deena  Higgs  Nenad  and  Kristina  Ackermann 


M 


ost  newspapers  at  some  point 
during  the  day  have  an  edito¬ 
rial  meeting.  In  it,  reporters 
and  editors,  their  numbers 
dwindling  as  of  this  writing, 
sit  around  a  table  or  perhaps  go  round  and 
round  on  e-mail  or  Skype,  and  decide  the  day’s 
printed  news.  They  balance  the  stories  — 
national,  political,  local,  business,  sports,  and 
entertainment  —  leaving  room  for  the  unantici¬ 
pated  car  accident  or  sudden  thunderstorm  or 
other  breaking  news  that  could  move  all  the  sto¬ 


ries  around.  Throw  in  some  photos  and  some 
riveting  headlines,  make  sure  you  continually 
update  online,  and  ba  da  bing,  a  newspaper  you 
have.  Lights  out.  See  ya  tomorrow. 

Not  quite. 

BAM!  Here  comes  a  media-sucking  pig.  This 
manipulating,  time-sucking ,  15-minutes-of- 
fame  inducing  pig  will  eat  up  the  news  pages 
vdth  can’t-put-it-down  copy  before  anyone  real¬ 
izes  it’s  not  even  newsworthy. 


h  Mpfliil  Whilt?  almost-burnt-the-Koran  pastor  Terry  Jones,  who  decided  to 

H  IflwUia  If  llal  ■  create  a  big  ruckus  by  announcing  he’d  burn  Islam’s  sacred 

A  media-sucking  pig  is  not  a  naughty  politi-  book  on  Sept.  nth. 
cian  (eh,  they’re  a  dime  a  dozen)  or  a  grizzly 
crime  (unfortunately,  the  pharmaceutical 
industr}'  hasn’t  yet  come  up  with  meds  for  all 
the  lunatics  and  bad  parenting  creations  out 
there).  Wliile  titillating  and  juicy,  those  stories 
are  worthy  of  coverage  simply  because  they 
hold  large  public  interest. 


Even  the  iPad  has  become  a  media-sucking  pig.  You’d  think 
by  what  you  read  that  it’s  the  end-all,  newspaper  killing,  per- 
fect-answer-to-everything  pad,  when  in  reality,  they  seem  best 
for  reading  and  playing  Scrabble.  For  some  reason,  the  media 
never  seems  to  report  what’s  wrong  with  the  iPad  or  any  of  the 
tablets,  just  what  the  latest  app  is.  For  that  matter,  any  time  a 
new  product  comes  out,  it’s  “the  latest  and  greatest,”  when  in 
reality  it’s  not;  it’s  just  new. 


Media-sucking  pig  stories  didn’t  come  around  over  night  or 
even  over  a  couple  of  years.  They  became  a  phenomenon  slow¬ 
ly,  mostly  over  the  past  two  decades,  and  are  still  building 
momentum  as  an  emphasis  on  lifestyle  and  breezier  coverage 
has  become  the  norm  in  newspapers.  Sort  of  how  Happy  Hour 
lead  to  Casual  Friday  dress  in  the  office,  and  Casual  Friday 
lead  to  it  being  okay  to  wear  your  pajamas  to  Starbucks.  Eveiy 
time  a  newspaper  accepts  the  bread 
pudding  over  the  meat,  it  is  opening 
the  pig’s  trough  a  little  more.  t 


And  a  media-sucking  pig  is  not  one  of  those  stories  that 
goes  on  for  days  or  weeks  or  months,  such  as  trials  with  contin¬ 
ually-leaked  details  that  get  readers  to  refresh  their  web 
browsers  eveiy  five  seconds  because  they  just  can’t  wait  for  the 
next  installment.  Those  are  worthy  of  publication,  and  if  edi¬ 
tors  didn’t  cover  them,  readers  would  squawk  and  the  newspa¬ 
pers  would  lose  credibility  as  well  as  clicks. 


A  media-sucking  pig  is  a  person,  product,  or  entity  that 
feeds  off  media  attention,  and  after  we’ve  covered  them  ad 
nauseam,  everyone  just  feels  dirty. 


The  BoUon  News-Letter 


Even  America’s  first  newspaper, 
the  Boston  News-Letter,  had  sensa¬ 
tional  news,  according  to  the  website 
Archiving  Early  America.  Back  in 
the  early  1700s,  the  big  news 
focused  on  English  politics, 

European  wars,  ship  arrivals, 
k  accidents,  and  death.  But 
_  f  \  the  juicy  details  of  how 
^  1 Blackbeard  the  pirate 

was  killed 
_.£•  in  hand- 

rto-hand 
combat  also 
graced  the 
half-sheet. 

And  in  the  late  1800s,  everyone  was 
Btm  Ik  talking  about  “yellow  journalism,”  a 
term  coined  by  critics  who  accused 
Joseph  Pulitzer’s  and  William 
Randolph  Hearst’s  papers  of  sensa¬ 
tionalizing  the  news  to  increase  circu¬ 
lation.  Let’s  face  it:  today’s  newspapers  would 
be  accused  of  much  worse  if  scribes  from  those  days  looked  at 
recent  headlines. 


We  didn’t  want  to  necessarily  single  out  a  typical  media¬ 
sucking  pig,  but  “Saturday  Night  Live”  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  already  wagged  their  fingers  at  Gloria  Allred,  so  we’ll 
say,  yes,  she’s  one.  And  Nadya  Suleman,  fondly  known  as 
Octomom  (media-sucking  pigs  usually  end  up  with  media¬ 
sucking  nicknames),  who  is  forever  appearing  (lips  first)  in 
every  photo  op,  desperately 
trying  to  drum  up 
some  grub  for  her 
piglets.  And 
don’t  for¬ 
get  the 


MOCR® 


.  BIKIHDAt  ,  bWinawOTO 

i  Pi^NNi^iG  TIPS  «  to  pfwiflie^ 


America’s  first  continuous¬ 
ly-published  newspaper, 
Boston  News-Letter,  May 
14, 1761. 


Qtlif^lntdlj 


PPE^t)BVjOCRA'f 


lumbent  shockers 

*H!BiaaMf  BaddaijapCuiwYC. 


A  media-sucking  pig  is  a  person, 
product,  or  entity  that  Seeds  oSS 
media  attention,  and  aSter  we’ve 
covered  them  ad  nauseam,  everyone 
fust  Seels  dirty. 
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Setting  the  Ratings  on  Fire 

In  September,  when  an  evangelical  pastor  in  Gainesville, 
Fla.  used  his  Facebook  page  to  threaten  to  burn  more  than 
200  copies  of  Koran,  members  of  the  news  media  even 
commented  on  themselves  commenting  on  the  story. 

“We  would  never  consider  covering  some  crazy  person  in  the 
street...yelling  about  Muslims,”  said  Jeffrey  Toobin,  New 
Yorker  Magazine  columnist  and  CNN  legal  analyst,  during  a 
September  broadcast.  “He’s  a  bigot,  he’s  a  lunatic,  he  should 
not  have  gotten  national  attention  and  that  unfortunately  is 
what  lead  to  this  crazy  spiral  we’re  still  on.” 

CNN  anchor  Anderson  Cooper  opened  the  segment  saying 
the  news  team  debated  whether  or  not  to  cover  Jones,  but 
“then  of  course  it  took  all  these  bizarre  turns  and  so  then  it 
became,  well,  we  do  cover  this  story.”  Those  “bizarre  turns” 
being  that  President  Obama  and  General  Petraeus  got  involved 


by  publicly  denouncing  the  act.  Then  Jones  recanted  his  origi¬ 
nal  intention;  then  the  plan  was  back  on;  then  off  again;  then 
on  again. 

In  the  end,  no  Korans  were  harmed  in  the  pastor’s  thinly 
veiled  attempt  to  recruit  more  members  to  his  extremist  fol¬ 
lowing.  What  was  harmed  was  the  public’s  understanding  of 
the  very  real  issues  surrounding  anti-Islamic  sentiment  in  the 
U.S.,  and  the  news  media’s  reputation  for  even  covering  Jones 
in  the  first  place.  The  Gainsville  Sun  has  covered  the  pastor 
many  times  before  for  outrageous,  bigoted  billboards  and 
protests;  the  story  grew  out  of  hand  from  there. 

Two  months  after  the  proposed  “burn  a  Koran  day”  uncere¬ 
moniously  came  and  went,  Jones  still  made  headlines  on 
Manhattan  hyperlocal  news  blog  DNAinfo.com  because  he 
traveled  to  New  York  to  visit  the  Islamic  center  he  had  so 
adamantly  protested  against.  So  now  every  time  a  crazy  person 
goes  to  Manhattan,  it’s  news? 


After  sucking  the  life  out  of  every 
media  source  in  the  country,  not  to 
mention  closing  down  the  Denver 
airport  and  calling  out  the 
National  Guard,  Balloon  Boy  and 

^  family  made  the  publicity 
tour  circuit,  stopping  at 
\  every  cable  news  sta- 
\  \^^\^tion  along  the 
/  \  way. 


Who  could  forget  Balloon  Boy,  the  charming,  all- 

j\merican  six-year-old  who,  in  2009,  floated  away 
from  his  parents’  backyard  in  a  homemade  weather 
balloon?  Just  one  problem:  Balloon  Boy  was  never  in  the  bal¬ 
loon.  He  was  hiding  out  in  the  garage  the  entire  time. 


After  sucking  the  life  out  of  every  media  source  in  the  coun 
try,  not  to  mention  closing  down  the  Denver  airport  and  call¬ 
ing  out  the  National  Guard,  Balloon  Boy  and 
family  made  the  publicity  tour  circuit,  stopping  / 
at  every  cable  news  station  along  the  way.  Then  !  ^ 

came  the  moment  that  will  go  down  in  Awkward  \  /  ® 

Silence  history,  when  little  Falcon  outed  his  '  / 
entire  family  on  national  television  when  he  told  /  /  | 

Larry  King  that  he  was  hiding  because  his  dad  ;  A  ’ 
told  him  to,  because  they  “were  doing  it  for  a  \  w 

show.”  ^ 


To  be  fair,  if  the  boy  really  was  in  the  balloon  \ 
that  sailed  over  the  state  of  Colorado  at  an  altitude  \ 
of  7,000  feet,  it  would  most  definitely  be  news.  But  \ 
the  second  he  was  found  safe  and  sound  at  home,  it 
should  have  been  back  to  business  as  usual  for  news  ^ 

media.  The  family  clearly  wanted  some  kind  of  reality  TV  deal, 
let  VHl  take  over  that  arena  and  get  back  to  what  you  do  best: 
news. 


We’ll  let  the  fact  that  no  one  originally  questioned  the 
“homemade  weather  balloon”  ploy  slide.  Not  to  mention,  the 
boy’s  name  is  Falcon.  Come  on. 
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GLORIA  ALLRED 


Party  Crashers 

There  seems  to  be  a  trend 
in  American  societ>’  that 
otherwise  un-notevvorthy 
people  will  do  ver\'  misguided 
things  in  order  to  appear  on  TV. 

Don’t  even  get  us  started  on  those  i 

“Jersey  Shore”  kids.  ■ 

The  lovely  Michaele 
Salahi  and  her  husband 
Tareq  took 
to  the 

sashayed  their  w  ay  into  ™ 

the  WTiite  House  state  din¬ 
ner  completely  uninvited,  mak¬ 
ing  sure  to  post  photos  to  their  Facebook  page  every  step  of  the 
way.  Huge  breach  of  security?  Yes.  Necessary  for  the 
Washingon  Post  to  run  screen  shots  of  said  Facebook  photos? 
Probably  not. 

Thanks  no  doubt  in  part  to  Michaele’s  platinum  blonde  coif 
and  svelte  figure  that  was  smattered  all  over  every  major  new's 
outlet  in  the  country,  she  and  Tareq  can  now'  proudly  count 
themselves  as  cast  members  on  Bravo’s  “The  Real  Housewives 
ofD.C.” 

Congratulations  on  getting  the  sizzle  above  the  fold.  Maybe 
ne.xt  time  we  keep  the  focus  on  why  the  headline  was  so  con¬ 
cerning  in  the  first  place. 


Michaele  Salahi  and  her  husband,  Tareq 
greet  President  Obama  at  a  White  House 
dinner,  to  which  no  one  has  record  of 
their  invitation. 


Midiaele  Salahi  and  her  husband 
Tareq  took  desperatkm  to  the  extreme 
when  they  sashayed  their  'way  into 
the  White  House  state  <finner. 
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Which  St.  John  Knits  Suit  Will  She  Wear? 


Attorney  Gloria  Allred  continually  garners 
media  attention  by  the  clients  she  repre¬ 
sents  —  from  Tiger  Woods'  mistresses  to 
the  girlfriend  of  Scott  Peterson,  convicted  of  mur¬ 
dering  his  pregnant  wife,  who  thought  he  was 
just  a  nice  guy  to  date.  Apparently,  she  appears 
in  the  news  when  it  fits  her  publicity  schedule. 
Her  episodes  have  become  so  comedic  that 
"Saturday  Night  Live "  recently  spoofed  her  in  a 
segment  called.  Ask  Gloria  Allred.'  In  the  spoof, 
callers  berated  her,  asking  such  questions  as.  Is 
there  anything  you  won't  do  to  push  your  butt- 
ugly  mug  in  front  of  a  camera?'  Her  comedian 
character  answers.  No.' 

And,  while  not  a  politician,  she  played  one 
recently  when  she  intervened  in  the  California 
governor's  race.  Seemingly  out  of  nowhere,  with 
Republican  Meg  Whitman  and  Democrat  Jerry 
Brown  in  a  tight  race,  Allred  dragged  out  an 
undocumented  housekeeper  who  was  fired  by 


Whitman.  Interestingly,  Allred  is  a  big  Democratic 
supporter.  The  timing,  a  few  months  before  the 
election,  hurt  Whitman's  credibility  and  although 
it  wasn't  the  only  reason  she  lost.  Brown  will  be 
California's  new  governor  come  January.  The  poor 
maid  hasn't  been  heard  from  since. 
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Maintain  a  Higher  Standard 


Name-calling  aside,  the  media-sucking  pig  usually 

appears  harmless  enough.  Sure,  it’s  not  newsworthy 
in  the  traditional  sense,  but  covering  the  non-story 
can’t  do  any  harm,  right?  Wrong,  actually.  With  newsrooms 
across  the  country  trying  to  do  more  with  less,  the  last  thing 
publishers  need  is  a  non-news  story  sucking  up  reporters’ 
time  (money),  pages  of  the  paper  (more  money),  and  space 
on  the  website  (even  more  money).  But  the  damaging 
effects  of  the  pig  don’t  end  at  the  bottom  line. 


Corrupt 
government 
oSSicials  love 
media-sucking 
pigs  because 
they  take  the 
spotlight 
a’way  from 
their  own 
misdoings 


F  By  devoting  news-gathering 

resources  to  events  that  are  not  news¬ 
worthy,  the  news  outlet  also  succeeds  in 
doing  a  disservice  to  the  community. 
When  a  newsroom  that’s  already  spread 
too  thin  decides  to  devote  valuable  man¬ 
power  to  the  media  pig,  topics  that  are 
actually  newsworthy  are  being  under¬ 
reported  or,  worse,  not  reported  at  all. 
And  with  a  sensational  pig  hogging  all  of 
readers’  attention,  a  brilliantly  reported 
piece  of  investigative  journalism  is  easily 
overlooked. 


[Corrupt  government  officials  love  media¬ 
sucking  pigs  because  they  take  the  spotlight 
away  from  their  own  misdoings,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  can’t  get  mad  as  hell  about  government 
malpractice  if  they  never  find  out  about  it.  As  a 
reliable,  objective  source,  a  newspaper  should  be 
the  one  to  distinguish  the  media  hogs  from  sto¬ 
ries  that  affect  the  way  citizens  live  their  lives. 
Just  because  “everyone’s  talking  about  it”  or  “it’s 
huge  on  YouTube”  does  not  mean  it’s  worthy  of 
the  printed  word.  Next  time  that  media-sucking 
pig  comes  along  with  its  snout  in  the  air  sniffing 
for  attention,  remember  why  you  got  in  the  news 
business  in  the  first  place  and  take  the  higher 
ground. 
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Wannabees  Hurt  Credibility  Tee 


Celebrities  abound  and  people  want  to  read  about 
them.  They  aren’t  necessarily  media-sucking  pigs,  but 
wannabees  that  can  erode  credibility  because  they  are 
the  first  thing  clicked  on  when  someone  opens  a  news¬ 
room’s  website. 

Politicians  —  Cover  them  with  care,  not  just  because  they 
propose  a  bill.  It’s  often  a  media-sucking,  pork  barreling 
guise  of  a  bill.  And  just  because  a  politician  speaks  (think 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson),  does  that  make  it  news? 

Actors,  Singers,  Sports  Stars  —  Anyone  who  willingly 
goes  into  one  of  these  professions  does  so  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  fame  is  possible.  This  is  Attention  Seeking  101.  Do 
not  believe  anyone  who  says  they  didn’t  expect  the  fame. 
They  wanted  the  fame;  they  didn’t  expect  to  not  like  it. 
There  is  a  place  for  these  talented  folk:  the  entertainment 
and  sports  sections. 

Reality  Show  Contestants  —  Historians  will  look  back  at 
the  last  decade  as  the  rise  of  reality  television  —  inexpensive 
to  produce  and  filled  with  “actors”  who  answer  a  call  in  a 
trade  magazine,  find  something  on  the  Internet,  or  just 
actively  seek  out  fame.  Anyone  who  tries  out  for  a  reality 
show  is  most  likely  a  media  pig.  Case  in  point,  Michaele 
Salahi  once  again  made  her  way  into  the  headlines  in 
August  when  she  had  a  backstage  spat  with  “The  View”  host 
Whoopi  Goldberg,  which  turned  into  an  F-bomb  dropping, 
arm  grabbing,  “she-said-she-said”  match  covered  around 
the  globe.  Click,  click.  Print  newspapers  may  have  been 
smart  enough  to  relegate  the  story  to  the  inside  pages  or  the 
entertainment  section,  but  think  back:  Where  was  it  on 
your  webpage?  ® 
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Equals  total  government  connecting. 


Get  it  done  online,  not  in  line! 


Appty  for  •  PMsport 


USA.gov  is  your  official  source  for  federal,  state  and  local  government 
information.  You'll  find  answers  to  questions  on  everything  from  Social  Security 
and  government  auctions  to  product  recalls  and  travel  advisories.  And  it's  also 
the  place  to  share  ideas  with  your  government,  or  simply  let  us  know  what 
you  think.  To  make  your  total  government  connection,  visit  USA.gov. 

A  public  service  message  from  the  U.S.  General  Services  Administration. 


USA.gov 

1  (800)  FED-INFO 


r . 


DoYouW^ 

Mouth? 


V. 


Plagued  by  profanity  and 
intolerance,  newspapers 
struggle  to  redefine  the 
comment  board 

By  Kristina  Ackermann 


If  anything  is  certain  about  the  digital  age  in  which 
we  live,  it’s  that  the  rules  have  yet  to  be  written. 
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IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  24/7  NEWS  CYCLE 

and  the  pressure  to  be  first  to  break  a  story  on  the 
Internet,  newspapers  must  also  seek  out  ways  to 
engage  and  converse  with  readers  —  not  just 
through  Facebook  and  Twitter,  but  on  their  own 
websites.  Readers  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  one¬ 
way  conversation  reading  a  printed  newspaper  offers 
them;  they  want  dialogue.  Modern  readers  demand  the 
opportunity  to  add  their  own  voice  to  the  news. 

That’s  how  the  comment  board  came  to  exist,  and  frequently 
the  comments  section  of  a  compelling  news  story  stretches  longer 
than  the  story  itself.  In  theory,  the  ability  to  comment  gives  read¬ 
ers,  bloggers,  and  citizen  journalists  the  chance  to  chime  in  on  a 
story:  to  check  facts,  clarify  points,  share  personal  experiences, 
even  pick  a  side  and  argue  their  case.  All  this  while  boosting  the 
number  of  clicks  on  the  paper’s  website,  making  it  more  appeal¬ 
ing  to  advertisers. 

The  hiccup  in  this  theory  is  that  somewhere  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  online  culture,  we  got  the  notion  that  we  don’t  have  to 
^  tell  the  online  world  who  we  are  in  real  life  (ask  anyone  who  has 
ever  used  an  online  dating  service  about  that).  Rather  than  use 
their  real  names,  commentators  prefer  to  use  handles  and 
avatars,  essentially  posting  all  their  comments  anonymously 
under  their  chosen  screen  names.  By  allowing  comments  to  be 
posted  to  news  stories  anonymously,  newspapers  have  opened 
themselves  up  to  hate-filled  rants  and  profanity-laden  arguments 
that  would  make  even  the  saltiest  of  sailors  blush. 

The  dilemma  for  newspapers  lies  in  the  balance  of  presenting 
news  as  objective,  fact-based  articles,  while  allowing  the  online 
community  to  participate  in  the  discussion  without  offending  any 
innocent  parties  or  getting  the  paper  sued  for  libel. 

A  Self-Governed  Entity 

Most  newspaper  websites  have  started  with  the  minimum 
requirement  that  users  must  register  an  account  with  the  site 
before  posting  a  comment.  If  nothing  else,  perhaps  the  process  of 
registration  gives  the  user  a  couple  minutes  to  cool  down  before 
posting  that  angry  reply.  Many  sites  allow  posts  to  be  made  under 
a  screen  name,  some  —  such  as  The  Wall  Street  Journal  — 
require  posters  to  use  their  real  names. 

Under  its  guidelines  for  the  Journal  Community,  the  paper 
states:  “We  require  the  use  of  your  real  name  to  prevent  imper¬ 
sonations  and  bad  behavior.  The  quality  of  conversations  can 
deteriorate  when  fake  names  or  nicknames  are  used.” 

While  the  Journal’s  guidelines  expressly  prohibit  behavior  such 
as  posting  advertising  or  spam  in  the  comments  section,  readers 
will  occasionally  be  treated  to  comments  directing  them  to 
another  website  for  the  hottest  deals  on  used  furniture  —  only  to 
return  to  the  story  later  and  find  that  comment  has  been  deleted. 
Rather  than  moderating  all  incoming  comments,  WSJ  asks  its 
readers  to  be  the  watchdogs  and  flag  comments  that  are  inappro¬ 
priate.  Flagged  comments  are  sent  to  a  moderator,  who  decides 
whether  they  will  be  allowed  or  deleted. 

The  Human  Element 

In  late  October,  visitors  to  the  Portland  (Maine)  Press  Heralds 
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website,  PressHerald.com,  were  greeted  with  a  message  stating 
that  the  ability  for  users  to  comment  had  been  temporarily 
disabled  while  the  paper  instituted  a  means  of  regulating  the 
comments.  By  the  ne.xt  day,  the  comments  feature  had  returned, 
coupled  with  an  explanation  of  the  new  system.  Most  notable,  the 
Herald  thought  the  issue  important  enough  to  devote  employees’ 
time  and  energy  to  the  solution. 

According  to  the  explanation,  “Due  to  the  large  number  of  inap¬ 
propriate  comments  received  under  the  past  system,  we  are  using 
human  moderation  to  approve  all  comments 
before  they  are  posted.” 

So  where  does  a  paper  draw  the  line  between  constructive 
dialogue  and  offensive  vitriol?  The  Herald’s  human  regulators 
take  aim  at  all  the  usual  suspects:  hate  speech,  personal  attacks, 
advertising  spam,  copyright  infringement,  and  comments  that  are 
off-topic,  with  an  asterisk  that  the  guidelines  can  be  changed, 
without  warning,  at  any  time  as  the  moderators  see  fit. 

The  Herald’s  comments  policy  also  tackles  a  pet  peeve  of  many 
online  writers  (yours  truly  included):  “This  area  is  not  an  appro¬ 
priate  place  to  tell  us  a  story  has  typos  in  it.”  Duly  noted. 

Frequency  Control 

In  order  for  online  viewers  to  unequivocally  distinguish 
between  news  content  and  reader  comments,  Deseret  News  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah  removed  the  comments  feed  that  was  previously 
located  below  every  news  story.  Now,  in  order  to  read  the 
comments,  users  must  opt  in  by  clicking  on  the  comments  button. 

The  Deseret  News  —  which  revamped  its  comment  policy  in 
September  —  also  limits  each  registered  user  to  just  two 
comments  per  story.  In  an  open  letter  to  readers  posted  on 
DeseretNews.com,  the  news  team  took  a  jab  at  online  users  who 
bicker  back  and  forth  with  each  other:  “Remember  that  the 
DeseretNews.com  comment  board  is  not  meant  to  be  an  instant 
messenger  service.  Think  of  it  more  as  a  public  forum  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  participants.  You  should  treat  other  readers  as  you  would 
if  you  were  speaking  to  them  from  a  microphone,  looking  them  in 
the  eyes,  then  passing  the  microphone  cordially  to  the  next 
contributor.” 


fommenfs 


On  the  Wrong  Side  of  the  Law 

All  this  may  seem  like  a  bunch  of  new  spapers  acting  as  Mother 
Hen  telling  readers  to  “pla>  nice.”  But,  as  industry  veterans  can 
attest,  expressly-written  policies  often  signify  lawy  er  involvement. 

Section  230  of  the  Communications  Decency  Act  of  1996  grants 
newspapers  immunity  from  legal  liability  stemming  from  content 
created  by  others.  So,  no,  a  newspaper  cannot  be  sued  because  of 
a  comment  someone  posted  to  its  site.  Don’t  breathe  that  sigh  of 
relief  quite  yet,  though. 

In  May,  the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  was  caught  up  in  a 
defamation  suit  filed  by  Jefferson  Parish  interim  President  Steve 
Theriot.  Theriot  demanded  that  the  paper’s  website,  NOLA.com, 
release  the  identities  of  11  user  names  that  had  posted  unfavorable 
comments  about  him. 

Although  Theriot  later  dropped  the  suit,  the  message  was  clear: 
If  newspapers  allow  users  to  post  comments  anonymously,  they 
should  also  determine  how  far  they  are  willing  to  go  to  protect 
that  anonymity’.  Are  you  willing  to  go  to  court  and  accrue  legal 
fees  in  defense  of  commentators  who  are  unwilling  to  take 
responsibility  for  their  own  posts?  ® 
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For  Newspapers, 
Paper  Is  as 
Important  as  the 
News  Itself 


Global  precedent  set  to  achieve  environmental  gains 

BY  NICOLE  RYCROFT,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  AND  TARA 
SAWATSKY,  NEWSPAPER  CAMPAIGNER,  CANOPY 


Despite  circuiation  declines  in  recent  years, 

purchasers  are  some  of  the  most  influential  paper  buy¬ 
ers  in  the  world.  Coupled  with  a  strong  environmental 
policy,  this  enormous  purchasing  power  can  generate 
the  impetus  for  paper  suppliers  to  improve  the  sustainability  of 
their  forestry  practices  as  well  as  the  papers  they  produce. 


Precedents  set  in  Ireland  and  the  UK, 
and  the  world-leading  examples  set  by 
I  publications  such  as  the  Globe  and  Mail 
I  and  the  Canadian  book  publishing  indus- 
i  try,  show  that  a  combination  of  individ- 
I  ual  corporate  leadership  and  creative  col- 
!  laboration  between  players  can  make  for 
I  impressive  environmental  gains. 

The  National  Newspapers  of  Ireland, 
through  a  combination  of  recycling 
I  reform,  pro-recycling  advertisements, 
and  closed-loop  recycling  agreements, 
managed  to  get  readers  to  recycle  73 
percent  of  newspapers  in  the  country 
by  2007,  up  from  28  percent  in  2002. 
Parallel  with  the  jump  in  recovery,  the 
average  recycled  content  of  papers  used 
by  Irish  newspapers  also  increased  — 
up  to  52  percent,  compared  to  35  per- 
i  cent  in  North  America. 

While  digital  readership  is  increasing, 
we  know  that  most  people  still  prefer  to 
hold  a  newspaper  in  their  hands  and, 
for  the  moment,  ad  revenues  are  still 
significantly  higher  for  print  than 
online.  But  in  the  classic  we-want-it-all 
conundrum,  more  and  more  readers 
and  advertisers  want  a  greener  product. 

!  Consumers  may  not  know  the  raw 
j  data,  but  they  are  well  aware  of  the  raw 
I  materials.  In  2009,  North  American 
I  newsprint  demand  was  about  6  million 
metric  tons,  consuming  77  million 
trees,  more  than  half  of  which  came 
from  biologically  diverse  and  ecologi- 
!  cally  important  forests.  Scientists  from 
the  International  Union  for 
Conser\'ation  of  Nature,  the 
j  Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate 
i  Change,  and  organizations  such  as 
I  Canopy  have  all  contributed  to  an 
:  increasing  public  awareness  that  forests 
!  are  a  critical  safeguard  against  runaway 
climate  change  and  are  home  to  myriad 
species  including  caribou,  chimpanzees, 
and  tigers. 

Often,  demand  has  to  be  out  ahead  of 
the  supply  curve  in  order  to  stimulate 
i  production  of  new  papers.  This  seems 
especially  to  be  the  case  with  environ¬ 
mental  paper  production.  For  a  decade. 
Canopy  has  worked  with  the  publishing 
sector  to  develop  metrics  for  greener 
paper  and  mechanisms  to  improve  the 
i  environmental  performance  of  printed 
j  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers. 

’  That  work  has  included  “speed  dating” 
i  the  demand  with  the  supply  —  when  no 
I  eco-papers  were  available  for  book 
printers,  we  coupled  eco-demand  with 
specific  potential  suppliers,  so  that  the 
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two  worked  together  to  satisfy  the 
bottom  line  as  well  as  the  production 
needs  of  both  ends  of  the  supply  chain. 
In  doing  so,  availability  skyrocketed 
from  zero  to  250  dilferent  fy^pes  of 
eco-paper  in  just  seven  years. 

Environmental  improvements  begin 
with  increasing  efficiency  in  paper 
use  and  increasing  post-consumer 
recycled  content.  Where  virgin 
fiber  is  used  in  papers,  ensuring 
that  it  isn’t  from  endangered  and 
unsustainably  managed  forests 
and  specifying  a  stringent  Forest 
Stewardship  Council  (FSC) 
certification  delivers  confidence 
to  environmental  groups  and  to 
consumers.  Adding  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  process  into  the  mix  that  is 
free  of  toxics  makes  for  an  even 
better  story  to  communicate  to 
the  world. 

Leadership  by  individual 
companies  such  as  the  Globe  ^ 

Mail  and  Transcontinental  has 
shown  that  a  clear  environmental 
policy  resonates  throughout  the 
company.  When  such  a  policy  is 
incorporated  into  corporate 
practices  and  supplier  negotia¬ 
tions,  it  can  also  lead  to  tangible 
supply-chain  change.  Individual 
champions  within  companies 
have  the  influence  to  curb  logging 
operations  in  particularly  sensi¬ 
tive  forest  areas,  shift  suppliers  to 
FSC-certified  operations,  or 
catalyze  landmark  conservation 
initiatives  such  as  the  Boreal 
Forest  Agreement. 

At  a  sectoral  level,  individual 
leadership  is  amplified  by  creating 


a  critical  mass  in  demand  that  spurs 
both  positive  policy  shifts  and  environ¬ 
mental  alternatives  that  achieve 
economies  of  scale.  As  the  Irish  industry 
example  shows, 
goals  that  seem 
unattainable 
for  individual 
publishers 
become  the  norm 
with  collective 
engagement.  With 
North  America 
currently  only  aver¬ 
aging  57.5  percent 
paper  and  paper- 
board  recovery, 
there  is  much  room 
for  improvement. 

!  But  just  as  publishers  in  Ireland  and  the 
UK  have  been  able  to  band  together  to 
achieve  larger  scale  success,  so  too  can 
North  American  newspaper  entities. 

We  face  daunting  environmental 
challenges  as  a  society.  In  an  age  where 
climate  change  and  species  decline  is 


I  common  knowledge,  readers  and 
I  advertisers  are  increasingly  looking  at 
j  the  medium  as  well  as  the  message. 
Strategies  that  marry  readers’  and 
advertisers’  desires  for  better  environ- 
I  mental  products  with  the  industry’s 
I  desire  to  be  greener  have  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  within  each  company  and  across 
sectors.  That’s  the  sweet  spot  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  capable  of  achieving. 

More  than  half  the  trees  logged  in  the 
world’s  forests  every  year  become  pulp 
and  paper.  Canopy  (formerly  Markets 
Initiative)  shifts  consumption  patterns 
of  industrial  paper  consumers  so  that 
their  purchases  alleviate  the  degradation 
\  of  endangered forests  globally  and 
\  contribute  to  a  more  stable  climate.  The 
I  organization  works  collaboratively 
{  throughout  the  paper  supply  chain  and 
has  been  working  with  the  North 
I  American  newspaper  industry  for  the 
j  past  five  years. 

For  more  information,  contact 
tara@canopyplanet.org  or  visit 
canopyplanet.org.  ^ 
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ECO-FRIENDLY  PLATE$ 
COME  STATESIDE 

By  Ed  Lieber 


After  years  of  beta  testing,  the  chemical- 

free  violet  plate  is  now  available  in  the  United  States. 

At  this  year’s  Graph  Expo,  the  annual  printing  indus¬ 
try  trade  event  held  in  Chicago,  Agfa  Graphics  showed 
off  its  new  chemical-free  violet  plate,  the  :N92-VCF.  An 
environmentally  friendly  alternative,  the  :N92-VCF  combines  fast, 
accurate,  and  wide-latitude  plate  exposure  with  chemistry-free  pro¬ 
cessing,  while  ensuring  predictable,  consistent  results  on  press. 


The:  N92-VCF  requires  absolutely  no  developer,  yet  oft’ers  the  same  high  quality  and 
sharp  image  as  traditional  violet  plate  solutions.  It  is  compatible  with  any  violet  diode 
laser  platesetter  emitting  a  minimum  of  30Mw  of  power  or  more. 
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At  the  Forefront 


WhyVCF? 


Aside  from  the  cost  savings  due  to  the 
removal  of  chemicals  from  the  process 
and  the  resulting  environmental  payoff, 
the  chemical-free  plates  offer  an  addi¬ 
tional  benefit:  a  far  more  consistent 
plate.  This  is  because  all  the  processing 
variables  of  traditional  platemaking  are 
removed.  According  to  Agfa,  the  ;N92- 
VCF  plates  produce  an  exceptionally 
strong  image  contrast,  and  there’s  ab¬ 
solutely  no  on-press  contamination. 

“The  chemical-free  violet  plate  repre¬ 
sents  a  dynamic  step  in  the  evolution  of 
platesetting  in  the  newspaper  business,” 
said  Sheila  Nysko,  director  of  business 
development  at  Agfa  Graphics.  “Violet 
chem-free  eliminates  many  of  the  pro¬ 
cessing  variables  and  additionally  offers 
the  industry  an  economical  and  environ¬ 
mentally  friendly  solution.” 

Since  there  are  no  chemicals  are  used, 
users  of  the  VCF  plate  also  save  money 
on  the  neutralizer  required  to  treat  the 
chemicals  before  they  can  be  dumped 
into  the  local  sewage  system.  Savings  are 
also  reflected  in  water  consumption. 

“Typical  processing  systems  require 
both  developer  and  w'ater,”  Nysko  said. 
“This  system  doesn’t  require  either,  offer¬ 
ing  additional  savings.  It  also  utilizes  less 
energ>',  as  there  is  no  need  to  manage 
temperature  control.  System  cleaning 
time  is  reduced  significantly  and  dispos¬ 
ing  of  e.xhausted  developer  is  no  longer 
required.” 

Users  of  the  :N92-VCF  have  reported  re¬ 
duced  paper  costs,  as  Agfa’s  plate  “has  re¬ 
duced  their  make  ready  times,”  Nysko  said. 
“You  get  salable  product  much  faster.” 


Violet  chem-free  eliminates  many  of  the  processing  varjables 
and  offers  an  environmentally  friendly  solution. 


At  the  same  time,  the  company  was 
running  an  Agfa  platesetter  at  night  for  a 
contractor.  “We  were  happy  with  the  Agfa 
product  and  service  so  that  was  a  plus,” 
Norden  said. 

Norden  steeped  himself  in  research, 
listing  the  positive  and  negative  aspects 
of  ever}'  modern  plate  and  processor  sys¬ 
tem  on  the  market.  The  result  of  his  ef¬ 
forts  was  a  transition  to  Agfa  chem-free 
during  both  evenings  and  days. 

“When  I  figured  the  savings  of  moving  to 
the  chemical-ffee  plate,  it  was  thousands 
of  dollars  a  month,”  Norden  said.  “Plus, 
with  chemical-ffee,  you’re  green.  You  don’t 
have  the  nasty  chemicals  around,  and  you 
don’t  have  to  neutralize  them.” 

There  was  something  else  that  con¬ 
vinced  Norden  violet  chem-free  was  the 
way  to  go.  With  film,  if  a  makeover  is  re¬ 
quired,  say  on  the  last  page  during  crunch 
time,  it  could  take  from  sLx  to  ten  minutes 
to  fix.  But  with  the  violet  plate,  a  makeover 
can  be  completed  in  less  than  a  minute. 

The  Daily  Journal  looked  at  both 
Agfa’s  thermal  and  v'iolet  systems  and  de¬ 
cided  to  go  with  the  violet  because  it  is 
faster  and  there  are  less  moving  parts. 

“There  were  no  electronics  spinning 
big  drums;  it  took  less  electricity  and 
made  less  heat.  It  had  a  simple,  compact 
footprint,”  Norden  said.  “All  those  things 
came  into  play.” 

So  far,  there  have  been  no  issues  with 
the  switchover  to  Agfa’s  chemical-free 
plate.  “It  is  running  fine,”  he  said. 


Agfa  antici- 
pates  the  chem-  ^ 
free  market  will 

continue  to  grow.  “It’s  a  perfect  plate  for 
newspapers  looking  for  green  solutions 
that  can  simplify  their  production  while 
reducing  costs,”  Nysko  said. 

Agfa’s  development  of  the  :N92-VCF 
actually  makes  a  statement  about  the 
evolution  of  newspapers.  What  makes 
chemical-free  violet  plates,  as  well  as 
standard  violet  plates,  a  more  viable  al¬ 
ternative  than  film  and  thermal  is  the 
fact  that  print  runs  for  daily  newspapers 
are  simply  not  as  large  as  they  once  were. 

“Our  chemical-free  violet  plates  offer 
run  lengths  up  to  150,000,”  Nysko  said. 
“And  as  requirements  change  and  run 
lengths  are  reduced,  violet  chem-free 
plates  have  become  a  perfect  solution  for 
a  large  number  of  today’s  newspapers.” 

At  the  same  time,  some  newspapers 
may  not  be  a  candidate  for  chemical  free 
—  customers  that  want  a  plate  to  run 
longer  than  200,000  or  use  UV  inks,  for 
example. 

Globally,  Agfa  accounts  for  around  80 
percent  market  share  with  more  than 
3,000  chemistry-free  CtP  installations 
worldwide  and  says  this  extension  into 
chemistry-free  violet  plates  is  the  next 
logical  step.  Agfa  currently  is  the  main 
supplier  of  chemical-free  violet  plates  in 
the  U.S.  Fuji  offers  what  it  calls  a  low- 
chemistry  violet  plate.  g 


Gaining  Ground 

Newspapers  large  and  small  have  been 
moving  away  from  film  and  toward  violet 
platesetters  since  their  introduction  in 
2000.  The  added  benefit  the  :N92-VCF 
offers  to  “first  timers”  might  be  a  power¬ 
ful  enough  incentive  to  bring  them  into 
the  fold. 

The  Kankakee  (IL)  Daily  Journal 
made  the  switch  from  film  to  violet 
chem-free  platesetters  about  a  year  ago 
when  it  bought  into  the:N92-VCF. 

“We  were  still  using  a  film-to-plate 
process  prior  to  this,”  said  Kevin  Norden, 
production  director.  “We  still  had  to  film 
images,  burn  the  negatives  to  the  plate, 
process  the  plate,  take  the  plate  and 
punch  it  for  the  press.  It  involved  quite  a 
chain  of  operations.” 
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1  I  Pocket  Full  of  Info 
Samsung  Galaxy  Tab 
$599 

The  7-inch  Galaxy  Tab  by  Samsung 
Electronics  Co.  features  the  Android  2.2 
operating  system.  It  is  bigger  than  che 
average  man’s  hand,  but  slim  enough  to  fit 
in  a  jacket  pocket  and  weighs  about  13 
ounces.  Its  features  include  a  phone  (for 
European  subscribers  only),  PC-like  Web 
browsing,  TV  and  movie  downloads,  video 
conferencing  courtesy  of  a  1.3-megapixel 
front-facing  camera,  3G  connectivity,  a  3MP 
camera  and  video  recorder,  an  enhanced 
TFT-LCD  display  with  l,024-by-600 
resolution,  a  1GHz  processor,  16GB  of 
internal  memory  scalable  to  32GB  of 
external  memory,  and  support  for  Adobe 
Flash  10.1.  In  addition,  you  can  access 
Samsung’s  Media  Hub,  an  online  store  to 
buy  and  rent  movies  and  television  shows. 

Samsung  Galaxy  Tab 

1-800-726-7864 

galaxytab.samsungmobile.com 


2  I  Tough  and  Techy 
Ricoh  G700SE 
$999 

Ricoh’s  G700  digital  camera  just  got 
tougher.  The  new  version  called  the 
G700SE  is  perfect  for  the  reporter  on  the 
go.  It’s  not  only  dust,  water  and  shock 
resistant,  but  it  has  wireless  LAN  (802.11 
b/g)  and  Bluetooths  (Ver.  2.1+EDR) 
functions,  and  supports  the  use  of  GPS. 

In  addition,  a  laser  barcode  reader  option 
allows  it  to  read  one-dimensional  barcodes, 
which  could  be  useful  to  local  governments 
in  areas  of  facility  maintenance  (electric, 
gas,  water  utilities),  disaster  planning, 
police  and  fire  departments,  photo 
management  in  hospitals,  production  line 
management  in  the  manufacturing  industry, 
and  warehouse  management  in  the 
transport  industry.  All  that,  and  it  takes 
pictures  too. 

Ricoh  Co. 

(909) 890-9039 
ricohdc.com 


3  I  Handy  HD 
Zoom  Q3HD  Handy 
Video  Recorder 
$299 

With  a  larger  aperture  to  let  in  more  light, 
three  different  light  settings,  the  ability  to 
record  at  1080p  and  HD  technology  make 
the  Zoom  Q3HD  Handy  Video  Recorder 
perfect  for  recording  anywhere.  Zoom 
one-upped  its  Q3  Handy  Video  Recorder 
by  adding  a  new  lens  and  imaging  sensor 
with  4x  digital  zoom  as  well.  The  recorder 
has  a  2.4-inch,  320x240  color  LCD  display, 
but  also  can  record  just  sound,  takes  the 
SD  card,  and  can  hook  right  up  to  the 
computer  for  handy  video  watching  or 
uploading. 

Zoom  Q3HD  Handy 
Video  Recorder 
+81-3-5297-1040 
www.zoom.co.jp/english/ 
products/q3hd 
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NEWSPEOnE 


BY  TIM  ROSINI  TlM@EDITORANDPUBLISH  ER.COM 


I  The  Miami  Herald  has  promoted  managing 
ft  I  editor  Aminda  “Mindy”  Marques 

j  Gonzalez  to  executive  editor.  A  19-year  veteran  of 
The  Miami  Herald  newsroom,  Marques  Gk)nzalez 
is  the  Heralds  first  Latina  executive  editor. 


NEWSROOM 

AOL  has  hired  digital 
news  vet  Jon  Dube  as 
SVP/GM  of  AOL  News 
and  Information.  Dube, 
who  was  previously  VP 
of  ABCNews.com,  will 
be  responsible  for  AOL 
News,  Tech,  Finance,  and  Sports. 

Ben  Popper  has  joined  the  New  York 
Observer  as  its  first  technology  blogger 
covering  Silicon  Alley.  He  continues  to 
write  the  Digital  Daily  column  for  CBS 
Interactive. 

Winston-Salem  Journal  editorial  writer 
John  Railey  has  been  promoted  to  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor. 

Lisa  Fleisher  bas  joined  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  as  a  New  Jersey 
reporter  for  the  greater  New  York 
section.  She  comes  from  The  Star- 
Ledger  in  New  Jersey  as  a  state 
government  reporter. 

The  Boston  Herald  announced  several 
title  changes  for  its  staff.  John 
Strahinich  was  promoted  from 
deputy  managing  editor  to  executive 
editor.  Joe  Dwinell,  who  served  as 
senior  executive  city  editor  and  news 
editor  for  the  w-ebsite,  is  now  tbe 
managing  editor  for  print  and  Web 
integration.  Lisa  Drueke  moved  from 
senior  executive  city  editor  to  Sunday 
editor.  Paul  Keaney  went  from  execu¬ 
tive  news  editor  to  page  one  editor. 
Jen  Miller  was  promoted  from  exec¬ 


utive  city  editor  to  deputy  managing 
editor  for  news  and  politics.  Jules 
Crittenden,  night  news  editor  and 
city  reporter,  was  named  senior 
executive  city  editor.  Raakhee 
Mirchandani  will  also  join  The  Boston 
Herald  as  an  associate  editor.  He  was 
previously  with  the  New  York  Post. 

Mark  Medley  has  been  hired  as  tbe 
books  editor  at  the  National  Post.  He 
was  previously  an  arts  reporter  with 
the  National  Post,  and  before  that 
was  an  arts  reporter  at  The  Globe 
and  Mail. 

Molly  Ball  has  been  hired  as  a  reporter 
at  POLITICO  in  Washington,  D.C.  She 
was  most  recently  a  Knight- Wallace 
Fellow  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
after  leaving  her  post  as  a  political 
reporter  at  the  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal. 

Ana  I.ey  is  covering  business  at  San 
Antonio  Express-News.  Sbe  was  previ¬ 
ously  a  reporter  with  The  Monitor  in 
McAllen,  Texas. 


Anders  Gyllenhaal, 
senior  vice  president 
and  executive  editor  of 
The  Miami  Herald, 
was  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  news  and 
Washington  editor  by 
The  McClatchy  Company. 

Nicole  Sperling  and  Rebecca  Keegan 
have  been  named  film  staff  writers  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


POLITICO  has  hired 
Dan  Hirschhorn  as  the 
newly  created  deputy 
2012  editor.  In  this  role, 
he  will  head  coverage  of 
the  2012  U.S.  presiden¬ 
tial  election. 

Esther  Cepeda  has  joined  The 
Washington  Po.st  Writers  Group  as  a 
general  columnist.  Her  column  will 
run  twice  weekly,  and  she  will  also 
contribute  a  weekly  post  to  The 
Washington  Post  Writers  Groupblog. 
She  will  continue  to  write  a  column 
for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  blog  at 
600  Words.com. 

Orlando  Sentinel  print-news  manager 
Mark  Russell  was  named  editor,  and 
he  quickly  vowed  to  emphasize  watch¬ 
dog  and  local  journalism  in  his  new 
role.  He  replaces  Charlotte  Hall,  who 
retired  Oct.  1. 


The  Hartford  Courant  welcomes 
John  Ferraro  as  state  news  editor. 

He  comes  to  the  paper  from  Patch, 
where  he  served  as  Connecticut 
regional  editor  since  November  2009- 

Emilio  Garcia-Ruiz  was  named 
editor  of  strategic  projects  at  The 
Washington  Po.st.  He  most  recently 
served  as  local  editor  since  May  2009, 
and  prior  to  that  he  oversaw  sports  for 
several  years. 


Damian  Paletta  switched  his  coverage 
from  banking  to  economic  policy  and 
the  Treasury  at  The  Wall  Street 
Journal’s  Washington,  D.C.,  bureau. 


Newspaper  Association  of  America  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  ^ark 
H.  Jackson,  executive  vice  president 
and  general  counsel  of  Dow  Jones  & 
Co.,  to  NAA’s  board  of  directors.  For 
more  information  about  NAA  and  the 
industry,  visit  naa.org. 


Publishing  Group 
of  America  has 
announced  the 
appointment  of 
Debi  Leibovitz  as 
vice  president  of 


digital  advertising,  and  Nanci 


Davidson  as  Midwest  director  of  sales.' 
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Southern  Lithoplate  Inc.  named  six  new  regional  sales  man¬ 
agers;  Gene  Coltelli,  northeast  region;  Jim  Edwards,  New 
England  region;  Pat  Gear,  south  and  southwest  region;  Ed 
Lutz,  Michigan  region;  Brent  Murray,  north  plains  region; 
and  Steve  Whife,  RockyMountain  region. 


George  Newkirk  has  been  appointed  to  represent  man- 
roland  Sheetfed  sales  as  regional  sales  manager.  His  territory 
includes  Chicago  and  northern  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.  Newkirk  began  his  printing 
career  at  Standard  Printing  in  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  as  a  sheetfed 
press  operator,  and  later  as  a  sheetfed  print  salesman. 


Presstek,  Inc.,  a  leading  supplier  of  digital  offset  printing  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  printing  and  communications  industries, 
announced  that  Peter  Banks  has  joined  the  company  to  lead 
its  European  sales  efforts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland, 
Benelux,  Nordics,  Greece,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East.  Banks 
will  report  to  Guy  Sasson,  president  of  Presstek's  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Middle  East  region. 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray  ■ 

Santa  Fe,  \M  t:  505.«20.2700  V:  505.820.2‘)00 
H«w.dirks\anessen.coni 


John  Arthur  was  named  executive  editor 
of  the  Bakersfield  Californian.  He  had 
been  serving  as  the  paper’s  acting  executive 
editor  since  June.  Prior  to  that  he  served  as 
executive  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
from  April  2008  to  July  2009- 


Cameron  McWhirter  has  joined  the  Atlanta  office  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  as  an  investigative  news  reporter.  He 
comes  from  the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution,  where  he 
served  as  a  news  reporter. 


Wendy  Ogata  has  been  hired  by  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  as  a 
breaking  news  and  weekend  news  editor. 


Andrew  Medici  joined  Federal  Times  as  a  staff  writer.  He 
covers  green  government,  facilities  and  fleets,  and  also  blogs 
for  Fedline:  The  Beltway  &  Beyond. 


Michael  Kilian  joined  The  Burlington  (VT)  Free  Press  as  an 
associate  editor.  He  was  previously  a  senior  editor  at  the 
Observer-Dispatch  in  Utica,  N.Y. 


David  Beard  has  joined  the  National  Jou  rnal  as  deputy  editor 
in  chief  and  online  editor.  He  comes  to  the  publication  from 
Boston.com,  where  he  had  been  the  website  editor  since  2006. 


The  Wall  Street  .Journal  named  Ethan  Smith  its  new  enter¬ 
tainment  news  editor,  a  promotion  from  his  previous  role  as 
an  entertainment  reporter  covering  Walt  Disney,  Sony,  and 
Twentieth  Century  Fox. 


Yeganeh  June  Torbati  joined  The  Baltimore  Sun  as  a 
reporter.  She  will  cover  general  assignment  and  breaking 
news  stories. 


Reporter  Sam  Dolnick  is  now  covering 
immigration  at  The  New  York  Times’ 
metro  desk.  He  joined  the  paper  in 
September  2009  as  a  metro  reporter 
who  covered  the  Bronx.  Before  that,  he 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Associated  Press 
in  New  Delhi,  India. 


OHIO  COMMUNITY  MEDIA 
HAS  SOLD 


DES  MOINES  (lA)  BUSINESS  RECORD 

7,000  weekly  circulation 
and  affiliated  publications 


Reporter  Mark  Medley  has  been  promoted  to  books  editor 
for  the  National  Post. 


Debra  Adams  Simmons,  managing  editor  of  The  Plain 
Dealer,  was  promoted  to  editor  in  November.  Simmons  came 
to  the  paper  in  September  200?.  She  had  previously  been 
editor  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Jou  rnal  for  four  years. 


The  Bangor  Daily  News  hired  Matt  Wickenheiser  as  the 
business  editor. 


Nick  Summers  has  been  hired  by  The  New  York  Observer  as 
a  media  industry  reporter.  He  comes  to  the  publication  from 
Newsweek. 


TO 

BUSINESS  PUBLICATIONS  CORP. 


Daniel  Gilbert,  2010  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  for  Public  Service, 
joined  the  Dallas  bureau  of  The 
Wall  Street  .Journal  as  an  oil 
industry  reporter.  He  is  later 
expected  to  move  to  the  Houston 
bureau. 


We  are  pleased  to  have  represented 
Ohio  Community  Media  in  this  transaction. 
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John  S.  Knieht  Fellowships 

at  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 


A  year  to  make  a  difference  for  journalism 
...  Think  of  it. 

A  year  to  study  and  research  in  the  company  of 
other  accomplished  journalists  at  one  of  the  top 
academic  institutions  in  the  world.  A  year  to  devel¬ 
op  your  out-of-the-box  ideas  and  create  something 
of  benefit  to  yourself  and  the  profession. 

What  could  be  better?  The  john  S.  Knight 
journalism  Fellowships  offers  such  a  year.  We  give 
outstanding  journalists  the  chance  to  broaden  and 
deepen  their  understanding  of  a  changing  world, 
while  working  on  very  real  journalism  issues. 

Our  goal?  To  improve  the  quality  of  news 
and  information  reaching  the  public 
mUF  through  the  news  media:  print, 

broadcast  and  cyberspace. 

lij  Knight  Fellowships  Program 

Building  120,  Room  422 


KNIGHT  FELLOWSHIPS  AT 

A 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 


The  John  S.  Knight  Journalism  Fellowships  is  a 
program  for  accomplished  journalists  and 
journalism  entrepreneurs  who  spend  an  academic 
year  at  Stanford.  Each  year,  1 2  U.S.  and  eight 
International  journalists  are  selected  to  work  on  a 
proposal  of  their  choice  and  use  Stanford’s  and 
Silicon  Valley's  many  resources  to  improve 
journalism.  The  program's  new  emphasis  is  on 
innovation,  entrepreneurship  and  leadership. 

Fellows  receive  a  stipend  of  $60,000,  plus 
Stanford  tuition  and  supplements  for  moving 
expenses,  health  insurance,  books,  housing  and 
childcare.  All  program  activities,  and  most  classes 
are  open  to  spouses  and  partners  of  Fellows. 

The  application  deadline  is  Dec.  1 5,  201 0,  for 
international  applicants  and  Feb.  1 , 201 1 ,  for  U.S. 
applicants.  For  more  information,  visit  our  website: 
http://knight.stanford.edu. 
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KNIGHT 
SCIENCE^ 
JOURNALISM 
AT  MIT 


Journalists, 

We  pay  you  to  study  science  at  MIT  and  Harvard. 

Revitalize  your  career! 


We'll  pay  you  $65,000  plus  your  tuition  and  fees  to  attend  MIT  and  Harvard  as  a  Knight  Science 
Journalism  Fellow.  You'll  take  classes  from  leading  professors  in  crucial  areas  of  science,  technology, 
medicine  or  the  environment.  You'll  be  among  other  accomplished  journalists  who  share  your 
passion  for  understanding  concepts  at  a  deeper  level  and  your  desire  to  be  an  even  better  journalist. 


And  demand—  .m 

FOM 

AN  MIT  BOOT  CAivS 

MARCH  22-25,  2011 

Boot  Camp  application  deadline:  January  14,  201 1 
Visit  our  Web  site  for  more  information 


Some  additional  benefits  of  a 
Knight  Science  Journalism  Fellowship: 

•  New  media  training 

•  Bi-weekly  seminars  from  great  thinkers 

•  A  research  trip  stipend 

•  Subsidized  health  insurance 

•  A  year  away  from  deadlines 


For  more  information  on  9-month  Fellowships 

and  week-long  Boot  Camps,  please  go  to 

mit.edu/knight-science 

Follow  us  on  Twitter:  KSJatMIT 

or  contact  us  at  knight-info@mit.edu 


77th  National 
Headliner  Awards 


Now  accepting  nominations  for  2010 
in  newspapers,  news  syndicates,  TV, 
radio,  magazines  and  online. 


Entries 
postmarked 
by  January 


Our  77th  annual  competition,  to  be  judged  by  a  distinguished  panel 
of  professional  journalists,  is  open  to  all  material  published 
or  broadcast  between  Jan.  1,  2010  and  Dec.  31,  2010 

For  nomination  forms,  category  descriptions 
and  last  year’s  winners,  go  to:, Headliner Awards.org 


19,  201 1 


Contact  Phone:  609-927-0445 
E-mail:  info@HeadlinerAwards.org 


77th  NATIONAL 
HEADLINER  AWARDS 


Newspapers  +  Magazines  +  News  Syndicates  +  TV  +  Radio  +  Online 

Founded  in  1934  by  the  Press  Club  of  Atlantic  City,  the  National  Headliner  Awards  program  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  largest  annual  contests  recognizing  journalistic  excellence.  The  first  National 
Headliner  Awards  were  presented  in  1935.  Since  then,  more  than  2,100  Headliner  medallions  have 
been  presented  to  outstanding  photographers,  writers,  graphic  artists,  daily  newspapers,  news 
syndicates,  online,  radio  and  television  stations,  TV  and  radio  networks  and  magazines. 

Membership  in  the  exclusive  National  Headliner  Club  is  limited  to  individuals  and  organizations 
who  have  won  Headliner  medallions  and  to  those  men  and  women  who  serve  as  consultants  and 
judges  for  the  annual  program.  Many  journalists  have  capped  long  and  distinguished  careers  with  a 
National  Headliner  Award,  and  each  year  the  judges  have  recognized  exceptional  talents  that  might 
otherwise  have  gone  unnoticed. 

Individual  awards  of  $1,500  will  be  made  to  Headliner  Award  winners 
whose  work  is  selected  by  the  judges  for  “Grand  Award”  recognition. 
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use  ANNENBERG  SCHOOL  FOR  COMMUNICATION  &  JOURNALISM 


CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS 

Selden  Ring  Award  for  Investigative  Reporting 

Prize:  $35,000 

The  Selden  Ring  Award  for  Investigative  Reporting  underscores  the  critical 
importance  of  investigative  journalism  in  today’s  society.  The  prize  recognizes 
published  investigative  reporting  that  has  brought  results.  Full-time  or  freelance 
reporters  working  for  a  general  circulation  United  States  newspaper,  wire  service, 
magazine  or  online  publication  are  eligible  for  the  award.  Editors,  publishers, 
educators,  journalism  organizations  and  others  may  make  nominations. 

For  a  nomination  form,  visit  annenberg.usc.edu/seldenring 
Deadline:  February  1 

Geneva  Overholser,  director.  School  of  Journalism 
Annenberg  School  for  Communication  &  Journalism  •  University  of  Southern  California 

3502  Watt  Way  •  Los  Angeles,  California  90089-0281 
Email:  genevao@usc.edu  •  Telephone:  213-740-3914 


Selden  Ring  Award  for  Investigative  Reporting  is  one  of  the  largest 
cash  awards  in  journalism  ($35,000).  The  award  is  given  annually  to 
the  investigative  journalist  or  journalists  whose  courage,  ingenuity 
and  tenacity  resulted  in  publication  of  articles  which  helped  readers 
and  institutions  come  to  grips  with  major  problems  facing  society. 
Nominees  are  writers,  reporters  or  wire  service  journalists  for 
American  general  circulation  newspapers  or  magazines.  Reporting 
teams  are  eligible.  Work  must  be  published  during  the  2010  calendar 
year.  21st  year. 

Contact:  Geneva  Overholser,  Selden  Ring  Award, 

School  of  Journalism,  Annenberg  School  for  Communication 
&  Journalism,  University  of  Southern  California 
3502  Watt  Way,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90089-0281 
(213)  740-3914  Fax:  (213)  740-8624 
E-mail:  genevao(3)usc.edu  Web  Site:  www.annenberg.usc.edu 

Deadline:  Feb.  1,  2011 
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Journalism 

lWARDS 

★★★★★ 

Since  I9SI  the  Scripps  I  loward 
I  oundation  has  recognized  the 
best  work  in  journalism  tlirough 
the  National  Journalism  Awards. 

Cash  awards  totaling 
S  185,000  m  18  categories. 

More  opportunities  Tor  w  ork 
b\  stall  members  and  freelance 
journalists  on  multiple  platforms 

print,  Ty  radio  and  online 

si5,ooo 

Farfcl  Prize 

for  INVLSTIGATIVE 
REPORTING 


C^tlicr  categories  lionor: 

■  lUisincvs  l.conoiiiics 

■  I’ublic  Serxice 

■  Sorx  ice  to  tlic  I  irst  Aniendniein 

■  I  in  ironmciual  Reporting 

■  Washington  licporting 

■  1  ditorial  Writing 

■  I  Inman  Interest  Writing 

■  t'onmientary 

■  tditorial  t'arUHining 

■  rhotoiournalisin 

■  ('ollege  tiartoonist 

■  t'ollege  leacliing 

■  t  College  Administration 

■  t'onmnmity  lournalisin 

■  breaking  New  s 

■  Itadio  In  Depth  Reporting 

■  rX'  ('able  In  Depth  Reporting 

rcXS  I  MARk  DI  ADLINL: 

janiiary  31,  2011 

Rules  and  entry  forms: 
www.scripps.coni  foundation 


SCRIPPS  HOWAED 
FOUNDATION 


NATIONAL  JOURNALISM 
AWARDS 
Sponsored  by  the 
Scripps  Howard  Foundation 

•  Rules  and  entry  forms: 
www.scripps.com/foundation 

•  1 8  categories 

•  $1 85,000  in  prize  money 
ranging  from  $1 0,000  to 
$1 5,000  for  the  Ursula  and 
Gilbert  Farfel  Investigative 
Reporting  Prize. 

•  Open  to  print,  broadcast, 
online  media 

•  Staff  and  freelancers  eligible 

•  For  work  originally  published 
or  aired  in  201 0 

•  Postmark  deadline:  Jan.  31 . 
2011 

•  Winners  announced:  March 
18,  2011 

•  Awards  presented:  May  3, 
2011 

CATEGORIES: 

•  Human  Interest  Writing 

•  Public  Service 

•  Breaking  News 

•  Investigative  Reporting 

•  Community  Journalism 

•  Photojournalism 

•  Commentary 

•  Environmental  Reporting 

•  Editorial  Writing 

•  Editorial  Cartooning 

•  Business/Economics  Reporting 

•  Washington  Reporting 

•  TV/CaLle  In-Depth  Reporting 

•  Radio  In-Depth  Reporting 

•  Service  to  the  First 
Amendment 

•  College  Cartoonist 

The  Scripps  Howard 
Foundation  also  co-sponsors 
two  competitions  with  the 
Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  (AEJMC) 
that  honor: 

•  Journalism  and  Mass  Commu¬ 
nication  Teacher  of  the  Year 

•  Journalism  and  Mass  Commu¬ 
nication  Administrator  of  the 
Year 


The  43rd  Annual 

II  X  f^OBERT  F.  KENNEDY 

I  ■  CENTER  EDR  )ll,STICE  &  HUMAN  RICHTS 

Honoring  Outstanding  Coverage 
of  Social  Justice  Issues 

The  Journalism  Awards  honor  outstanding  reporting  on 
issues  that  reflect  Robert  F.  Kennedy's  vision  of  social  justice. 
Winning  entries  provide  insights  into  the  causes,  conditions 
and  remedies  of  human  rights  violations  and  injustice 
around  the  world,  as  well  as  critical  analyses  of  relevant 
public  policies,  programs,  individual  actions  and  private 
endeavors  that  are  fostering  positive  change. 

Professional  prize  categories:  print,  cartoon,  television, 
broadcast  and  photography.  An  entry  fee  of  $75  is  required 
for  professional  entries.  Student  prizes  awarded  in  print 
and  broadcast.  Entries  must  have  been  published  or 
broadcast  in  the  United  States  in  2010.  Entry  form.  Rules 
and  Regulations  can  be  found  at  www.rfkcenter.org. 


PROFESSIONAL  ENTRY 
DEADLINE:  JANUARY  31,  201 1 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CONTACT: 

Journalism  Awards  Manager 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  Justice  and  Human  Rights 
1367  Connecticut  Ave,  NW,  Suite  200 
Washington,  DC  20036 
Phone:  (202)  463-7575,  extension  234 

AWARDS  COMMITTEE: 

Peggy  Engel,  Chair, 

Executive  Director  of  the  Alicia  Patterson  Foundation 
Roberta  Baskin,  Investigative  Journalist 
Jennifer  8  lee.  The  New  York  Times 
Karen  Tumulty,  The  Washington  Post 
Alicia  Shepard,  National  Public  Radio 
Delia  Rios,  CSPAN 
Kevin  Merida,  Washington  Post 


Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Book  and  Journalism 
Awards 

The  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  Jus¬ 
tice  and  Human  Rights  is  now  accept¬ 
ing  submissions  for  the  201 1  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  Book  and  Journalism 
Awards.  Founded  in  1 968  by  a  group 
of  journalists  who  covered  the  Senator 
s  campaign,  the  awards  honor  out¬ 
standing  reporting  on  issues  that  re¬ 
flect  Robert  F.  Kennedy’s  concerns 
including  the  insights  into  the  causes, 
conditions  and  remedies  of  injustice, 
human  rights  and  the  power  of  individ¬ 
ual  action  around  the  world.  For  sub¬ 
mission  guidelines  and  entry  forms 
please  visit  www.rfkcenter.org. 

Contact: 

Simone  Greggs, 

Specie!  Events,  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Journalism  Awards 

1367  Connecticut  Ave.  NW,  Ste.  200, 
Washington,  OC  20036 
(202J  463-7575,  ext.  234 

E-mail:  greggs@rfkcenter.org 
Web  Site:  www.rfkcenter.org 

Oeadline:  Jan  31,  2011 
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Metcalf  Institute  Fellowships 

Metcalf  Institute  programs  for  early  to  mid-career  journalists  provide  field  and  lab  experience  in  environmental  science,  off-deadline  conversa¬ 
tions  with  leading  scientists,  journalists,  and  policy  experts,  and  new  skills  to  improve  coverage  of  environmental  news.  In  response  to  the  need 
for  clear,  accurate,  and  sustained  coverage  of  the  Deepwater  Horizon  oil  spill,  Metcalf  Institute  will  offer  two  programs  in  201 1  on  the  emerging 
science  of  the  spill's  impacts. 

Science  Seminar:  Impacts  of  the  Deepwater  Horizon  Oil  Spill 
April  6-8,  2011~Cocodrie,  LA 

Metcalf  Institute,  Louisiana  State  University,  and  Louisiana  Universities  Marine  Consortium  will  offer  a  2.5-day  seminar  for  Gulf  of  Mexico-based 
journalists  and  informal  science  educators.  Participants  will  gain  hands-on  knowledge  of  oceanographic  techniques  in  labs  and  on  board  the  W\l 
Acadiana  and  discuss  the  latest  research  on  the  Deepwater  Horizon  oil  spill  with  leading  science  and  policy  experts.  Seminar  is  tuition  free  and 
includes  room  and  board.  Applications  must  be  postmarked  by  January  31, 2011. 

1 3th  Annual  Science  Immersion  Workshop  for  Journalists 

Coastal  Impacts:  One  Year  of  Research  on  the  Deepwater  Horizon  Oil  Spill 

June  12-17,  2011  — Narragansett,  Rl 

The  Annual  Workshop  is  a  hands-on  introduction  to  research  methods,  data  analysis,  translation  of  scientific  research,  and  integration  of  science 
and  policy.  The  2011  Workshop  will  explore  the  state  of  the  science  and  the  methods  used  to  assess  the  impacts  of  the  Deepwater  Horizon  oil 
spill  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Fellows  will  gain  a  better  understanding  of  environmental  science  research  methods,  cultivate  scientific  resources, 
and  sharpen  their  reporting  skills  through  daily  fieldwork  and  labs. 

•  Scientific  method  and  research  ethics  •  Data  collection,  processing,  and  analysis 

•  Translating  peer-reviewed  research  •  Public  lecture  series  featuring  science  and  policy  experts 

Metcalf  Workshop  Fellowships  are  offered  to  working  journalists  from  all  media  interested  in  environmental  reporting.  Fellowship  award  includes 
room,  board,  tuition,  and  some  travel  support.  Applications  must  be  postmarked  by  January  21,  2011. 

All  Metcalf  applications  available  at:  www.metcalfinstitute.org 


Michael.  P.  Metcal?  Institute  for  Manne  &  Environmental  Reporting 

URI  Graduate  School  of  Oceanography 

Narragansett.  p  02882 

(t)  401-874-6211  .(fl-W -874-6486 

feilowships@metcalfinstTtufe.org 


Metcalf 


Congratulations  to  the  2010  winner  of  the  $75,000 


for  Excellence  in  Reporting;  on  the  Environment 


Alanna  Mitchell 

for  her  book  Sea  Sick:  The  Global  Ocean  in  Crisis 

published  by  McClelland  &  Stewart,  Canada;  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  U.S. 

and  to  the  winners  of  $5,000  Awards  of  Special  Merit — 

Dan  Egan  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel 
for  Environmental  Beat  Reporting. 

Cleo  Paskal  for  her  book,  Global  Warring:  How  Environmental,  Economic, 
and  Political  Crises  Will  Redraw  the  World  Map 
published  by  Key  Porter  Books,  Canada;  Palgrave  McMillan,  U.S. 

Hedrick  Smith  Productions  for  PBS  Frontline 
Hedrick  Smith,  Rick  Young,  Marc  Shaffer,  Peter  Pearce, 

Penny  Trams,  Catherine  Rentz,  Fritz  Kramer 

for  Poisoned  Waters. 


CALL  FOR  ENTRIES 

The  Metcalf  Institute  for  Marine 
&  Environmental  Reporting  invites 
entries  for  the  sixth  annual  $75,000 
Grantham  Prize  for  Excellence  in 
Reporting  on  the  Environment  from 
media  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Postmark  Deadlines; 

Books,  January  10, 2011 

All  other  entries,  February  4, 2011 

The  Grantham  Prize  is  administered 
by  the  Metcalf  Institute  for  Marine 
&  Environmental  Reporting. 

Details  about  the  Prize  and  application 
requirements  are  available  at 

www.granthamprize.org 

The  Grantham  Prize 

Metcalf  Institute  for 

Marine  &  Environmental  Reporting 

University  of  Rhode  Island 

Graduate  School  of  Oceanography 

Narragansett,  Rl  02882 

info@granthamprize.org 

Metcalf 
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CALL  FOR  ENTRIES 


The  American  Legion 
2011  Fourth  Estate  Awards 

"For  Excellence  in  Journalism" 

Any  report  or  series  published,  broadcast  or  posted  online  during  2010  which  covers 
an  issue  of  national  interest  and  makes  a  positive  impact  on  society  is  eligible.  A 
$2,000  stipend  accompanies  the  award  to  defray  expenses  of  recipient  accepting  the 
award  at  The  American  Legion  National  Convention  in  August.  Foi  an  entry  form  and 
more  information  visit  MrMw./ej/on.or^/tneaVacrourT.'iesrare  or  call  317-630-1253 

NO  FEE  FOR  ENTRY  •  ENTRY  DEADLINE  IS  JANUARY  11, 2011 


The  Fourth  Estate  Award  is  presented  annually  by  The  American 
Legion’s  National  Public  Relations  Commission  for  any  report  or  series 
published,  broadcast  or  posted  online  during  2010  which  covers  an 
issue  of  national  interest  and  makes  a  positive  impact  on  society  is 
eligible.  A  $2,000  stipend  accompanies  the  award  to  defray  expenses 
of  recipient  accepting  the  award  at  The  American  Legion  National 
Convention  in  August.  For  an  entry  form  and  more  information  visit  our 
web  site. 

Contact:  Joe  March,  Dir.,  PR,  American  Legion 

700  N.  Pennsylvania  St.,  P.O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis,  IN  46206 

(317)  630-1253;  Fax:  (317)  630-1368 

E-mail:  pr@legion.org;  Web  Site:  www.legion.org 

Deadline:  Jan.  31, 201 1 


•  $1,500 
Grand 
Award 

SATW 

•  Open  to  all  North 
American  journalists 
and  photographers 
for  2010-2011  work 
about  travel  in  various 
media. 

•  $500 

SOCIt  n  Of  AMI  RICAN  rR.AV{T  WRlf  lRS 

FOUNDATION 

Gold 

Recognizing  Excellence  in  Travel  Journalism 

•  Judging  by  UNO- 

Awards 

DEADLINE  FOR  EN¬ 
TRIES 
April1,2011 
(postmarked) 

For  rules  and  entry  form: 

V'isit  us  on  the  web  at  w-ww.satvi  foundation.tjrg 
or  call:  Mart-  l.u  Abbott  at  713-97,1-9985  or 
F.-mail:  awards@sattt  f.com 

Chapel  Hill  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication 

SATW  Foundation  Lowell  Thomas  Travel  Journalism  Competition 

is  sponsored  by  the  Society  of  American  Travel  Writers  Foundation  to  honor  outstanding 
online,  print,  audio  and  video  work  in  the  field.  The  contest  is  open  to  all  North  American 
journalists  and  is  judged  by  renowned  university  journalism  schools,  currently  the  University 
of  North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill.  Awards  include  a  $1,500  grand  prize  for  the  Lowell  Thomas 
Travel  Journalist  of  the  Year  and  awards  for  the  best  travel  magazine,  best  travel  coverage 
in  general  magazines,  best  newspaper  travel  section  (by  circulation),  best  online  travel  jour¬ 
nalism  site,  best  travel  book  and  best  guidebook.  There  are  writing,  photography,  elec¬ 
tronic,  multimedia,  audio  and  video  categories,  most  of  them  carrying  a  $500  Gold  Award. 
Categories  for  electronic  and  print  media  include:  adventure  travel  coverage;  investigative 
and  service-oriented  pieces;  and  environmental  tourism  reporting.  Audio  travel  broadcasts 
may  be  radio,  podcast,  webcast  and  audio  guides,  and  video  travel  broadcasts  can  be  live 
action  on  TV,  online,  travelogs  and  Internet  Travel  Channels. 

Contact:  Mary  Lu  Abbott,  SATW  Foundation 
6317  Crab  Orchard  Road,  Houston,  TX  77057 
(713)  973-9985  •  E-Mail;  awards@satwf.com  •  Website;  www.satwf.com 

Deadline:  April  1,  2011 
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Entries  due  Jan.  31,  2011,  for  work  published  in  2010. 


Bart  Richards  Award  for  Media  Criticism 

Recognizing  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
improvement  of  print,  broadcast  or  online  journalism. 

Work  nominated  for  the  award  evaluates  news  media  coverage  of  significant  subjects  or  issues. 

The  award  is  intended  to  recognize  constructively  critical  articles,  books  and  electronic  media 
reports;  and  reports  by  media  ombudsman  and  media  watchdog  groups. 


pennState 


College  of 
Communications 


Columbia  Journalism  Review 

Project  for  Excellence 
in  Journalism 


Recent  Winners 

PBS  “frontline” 

Byron  Calame, 

The  yew  litrk  Times 


Sydney  H.  .Schanberg, 
The  Ullage  Voice 

Allan  Wolper, 
Editor  &  Publisher 


Award  namesake  and 
award-winning 
journalist  Bart  Richards. 


http://coinm.psu.edu/bart  •  http://comm.psu.edu/bart 


BART  RICHARDS  AWARD  FOR  MEDIA  CRITICISM 


honors  constructive  journalism  criticism  published  in  2010  -  articles,  books, 
broadcasts,  academic  research  and  reports.  Intended  to  recognize  work  of  jour¬ 
nalism  reviews,  journalists,  media  ombudsmen,  media  watchdog  groups,  press 
councils  and  others.  $1 ,000  prize  is  open  to  all  U.S.  media. 


Contact:  Steve  Sampsell,  Dir.,  College  Rel., 

Bart  Richards  Award,  College  of  Communications 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
302  James  Bldg.,  University  Park,  PA  1 6801-3867 
(814)  865-3766  Fax:  (81 4)  863-6134 
E-mail:  swsi  02@psu.edu  Web  Site:  www.comm.psu.edu/bart 

Deadline:  Jan.  31 , 201 1 . 
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Ted  Scripps  Fellowships 

in  Environmental  Journalism 

Enhance  your  journalism  skills  and 
deepen  your  understanding  of 
environmental  science  and  policy. 

Apply  now  for  the  201 1-2012  academic  year. 
Full-time  U.S.  print,  broadcast  and  online  jour¬ 
nalists  with  a  minimum  of  five  years  professional 
experience  are  eligible.  Applicants  may  include 
reporters,  editors,  photographers, 
producers  and  foll-time  freelancers. 

Prior  experience  covering  the  environment 
is  not  necessary. 

The  program  covers  tuition  and  fees 
and  provides  a  $50,(X)0  stipend. 
Application  deadline:  March  1. 

For  applications  and  information,  visit: 

www.colorado.edii/}oanaUsaiAx| 

Center  for  Environmental  Journalism 
School  of  Journalism  &  Mass  Communication 
University  of  Colorado 
1511  University  Ave.,  478  UCB 
Boulder,  CO  80309-0478 


School  of  Journalism 
&  Mass  Communication 

Al  Nakkula  Award 
for  Police  Reporting 

$2,000  award 
and  a  trip  to  Boulder 
For  the  best  U.S.  police  reporting  in  2010 

Feb.l,  2011,  deadline 
Eligible  are  individual  reporters  working 
at  newspapers,  wire  services  and  online 
news  sources  in  the  United  States 
who  regularly  cover  police  and  crime. 

journalism. 

colorado.edu/ 

alumni/nakkula/ 


University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder 


Ted  8cripps 
Fellowships  in 
Enilronmental 
Journalism 

art'  designed  to  enhanee  your 
journalism  skills  and  deepen  your 
understanding  of  environmental 
science  and  policy.  Full-time  U.S. 
print,  broadcast  and  online 
journalists  with  a  minimum  of  Five 
years  professional  experience  are 
eligible.  Applicants  may  include  re¬ 
porters,  editors,  photographers, 
producers  and  fuil-time  free¬ 
lancers.  Prior  experience  covering 
the  environment  is  not  necessary. 
The  program  covers  tuition  and 
fees  and  provides  a  $50,000 
stipend. 

Contact:  Dona  Oli*ier,  Center  for 
Environmental  Journalism 

University  of  Colorado  School 

of  Journalism  &  Mass 

Communication 

151 1  Universitv  .\ve.,  478  UCB 

Boulder,  CO  80309-0478 

(303)  492-4114 

Email:  Dona.()livier@Colorado.edu, 
Web  Site:  nx\\\.rolorado.edu/ 
journalisiii/cej 

Deadline:  March  I.  201 1 
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Al  Nakkula 
I  Award  for  Police 
I  Reporting 

!  for  the  best  police  and  crime 
I  reporting  in  2010.  Open  to 
individual  reporters  working 
at  U.S.  newspapers,  wire 
services  and  online  news 
sources  who  regularly  cover 
police  and  crime.  $2,000  prize 
and  a  trip  to  Boulder  to  receive 
the  award  and  talk  to  students 
I  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
I  School  of  Journalism  &  Mass 
I  Communication. 

I 

I  Contact: 

Beth  Gaeddert, 

Coord.,  Al  Nakkula  Award 

!  University  of  Colorado 
School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication 
1511  University  Ave.,  478  UCB, 

I  Boulder,  CO  80309-0478 

I  (303)  492-0460 

Fax:  (303)  492-0969 

E-mail:  elizabeth. gaeddert 
©Colorado. edu 
Web  Site:  journalism. 
colorado.edu/alumni/nakkula 

i  Deadline:  Feb.  1,  2011 


"Preserve  your  independence... 

WRITE  BOLDLY  and 
TELL  THE  TRUTH  fearlessly 

.-JOSEPH  MEDILL,  184? 


Entries  now  being  accepted  for: 

The  Medill  Medal  for 
Courage  in  Journalism 

Honoring  the  Heroes 
of  Our  Profession 

Contest  Period:  2010 
calendar  year 
Entry  Fee:  $40 
Deadline:  February  1,  2011 
Prize:  $5,000 

www.mediU.northwestern.edu/ 

about/sponsoredawards.aspx 


MEDILL 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 


Medill  Medal 
for  Courage  in 
Journalism 

is  given  to  the  individual  or 
team  of  journalists,  working  for 
a  U.S.-based  media  outlet, 
who  best  displayed  moral, 
ethical  or  physical  courage  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  story  or  series 
of  stories.  $5,000  prize;  $40 
entry  fee. 

Contact:  Jessica  Parker 
Gilbert,  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern 
University,  Fisk  Hall,  1 845 
Sheridan  Rd.,  Rm.  209, 
Evanston,  IL  60208-21 01 ; 
(847)  491-5401; 

Fax:  (847)  491-5565; 

E-mail:  jpgilbert® 

northwestern.edu 

Website:  www.medill. 

northwestern.edu/about/ 

sponsoredawards.aspx?id 

=58387 

Deadline:  Jan  31, 2011 


www.edltorandpublisher.com 


the  ALICIA 
PATTERSON 

FOUNDATION 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Applications  are  being  accepted  from 
print  journalists  and  photojournalists 
with  at  least  five  years  of  professional 
experience.  One-year  grants  of 
$40,000  and  six-month  grants  of 
$20,000  are  awarded  to  pursue  vital 
independent  projects. 

DEADLINE:  Dct  1,  2011 

WRITE,  CALL  OR  E-MAIL: 

The  Alicia  Patterson  Foundation 
1090  Vermont  Ave.  N.W.  Suite  1000 
Washington,  DC  20005 
(202)  393-5995 

E-mail:  info@aliciapatterson.org 
'www.aliciapatterson.org 


$5,000  PRIZES  OFFERED  FOR 
ECONOMIC  &  INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTING 


Would  you  like  recognition  and  $5,000  tor  a  great  .serie.s  or  story  you’ve 
already  written?  Apply  today  for  one  of  tlie.se  prestigious  awards: 

EXCELLENCE  IN  ECONOMIC  REPORTING  AWARD  recognizes  news 
stories  or  investigations  that  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  free- 
inarket  economic  principles. 

CLARK  MOLLENHOFF  AWARD  FOR  EXCELLENCE  IN  INVESTIGATIVE 
REPORTING  recognizes  original  investigative  reporting  by  newspapers 
or  magazines  that  uncovers  hidden  information  about  matters  important 
to  the  public  interest. 

The  awards  are  sponsored  by  the  Institute  on  Political  Journalism.  For 
entry  guidelines  or  more  information,  \  isit  w  vvw.TFAS.org/IP.Iawards,  or 
call  Joe  Starrs  at  ‘20‘i-98(j-().S84. 


www.TFAS.org/IPJawards  •  Institute  on  Political  Journalism 


Alicia  Patterson 

Foundation 

Fellowships 

grant  $40,000  for  a  12-month 
fellowship  and  $20,000  for  a  six- 
month  fellowship  to  U.S.  citizens 
who  are  full-time  print  journal¬ 
ists,  or  to  non-U. S.  citizens  who 
work  full-time  for  U.S.  print 
publications,  either  in  America  or 
abroad.  Recent  Fellows  include: 
Tara  McKelvey,  William  Stolzen- 
burg,  Lisa  Hamilton,  Andrea  Pea¬ 
cock,  Rebecca  Clarren,  Brian 
Mockenhaupt,  Petra  Bar- 
tosiewicz,  Mark  Feldstein  (free¬ 
lance  writers);  Shiho  Fukada, 
Alessandra  Sanguinetti  (freelance 
photographers). 

Contact:  Director,  Alicia  Patterson 
Foundation 

1090  Vermont  Ave.  NW,  Ste.  1000 

Washington,  DC  20005 

(202)  393-5995 

Fax:  (301)951-8512 

E-mail:  info@aliciapatterson.org 

Web  Site:www.aliciapatterson.org 

Deadline:  Oct.  1,  2011 


FUND  FOR>AMERICAN  STUDIES 


Award  for  Excellence  in 

Economic  Reporting  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  magazine,  news-paper,  or 
Online  writer,  (or  team  of  writers)  whose 
series  or  columns  provide  the  best  under¬ 
standing  of  free  market  economic  princi¬ 
ples  and  their  impact  on  policies  and 
markets.  Judges  seek  to  reward  outstand¬ 
ing  original  reporting  and  fact-finding  mar¬ 
ried  to  superior  analysis.  A  $5,000  cash 
prize  and  bronze  eagle  trophy  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  conjunction  with  the  201 1 
Summer  Institute  on  Political  Journalism  in 
Washington,  DC.  Entry  guidelines:  a  col¬ 
lection  of  stories  or  opinion  pieces  pre¬ 
sented  in  8  1  /2'’  X  1 1  ”  notebook  style 
and  any  additional  stories  or  back-up  ma¬ 
terial  considered  pertinent.  Five  copies  of 
each  entry  required.  Stories  must  have 
been  published  after  March  1 ,  201 0,  in  a 
U.S.  publication.  Award  sponsored  by  IPJ, 
an  educational  program  sponsored  by  the 
Fund  for  American  Studies. 

Contact:  Joe  Starrs,  Dir.,  Political 
Journalism,  Institute  on  Political  Journalism 
1 706  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW 
Washington,  DC  20009 
(202)  986-0384  Fax:  (202)  986-0390 
E-mail:  jstarrs@tfas.org 
Web  Site:  www.tfas.org 

Deadline:  March  1 5,  201 1 


Clark  Mollenhoff  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Investigative 

Reporting,  named  for  the  Pulitze 
Prize-winning  reporter,  recognizes  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper  writers  who  conform  to 
both  the  definition  of  investigative  report¬ 
ing  as  originally  defined  by  Investigative 
Reporters  and  Editors  (IRE)  and  to  the 
professional  standards  articulated  by 
Clark  Mollenhoff  in  his  critiques  of  journal¬ 
ism  craft.  A  $5,000  cash  prize  and  bronze 
eagle  trophy  will  be  presented  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  201 1  Summer  Institute  on 
Political  Journalism  in  Washington,  DC. 
Entry  guidelines:  a  collection  of  stories  or 
opinion  pieces  presented  in  8  1  /2”  X  1 1 " 
notebook  style  and  any  additional  stories 
or  back-up  material  considered  pertinent. 
Five  copies  of  each  entry  required.  Stories 
must  have  been  published  after  March  1 , 
2010,  in  a  U.S.  publication.  Sponsored  by 
IPJ,  an  educational  program  sponsored  by 
the  Fund  for  American  Studies. 

Contact:  Joe  Starrs,  Dir.,  Political 
Journalism,  Institute  on  Political  Journalism 
1 706  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW 
Washington,  DC  20009 
(202)  986-0384  Fax:  (202)  986-0390 
E-mail:  jstarrs@tfas.org 
Web  Site:  www.tfas.org 

Deadline:  March  15,  201 1 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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EDIT0R£!^PUBLISHER 

Phone:800-887-1615  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  Fax:866-605-2323 


classifieds@editorandpublisher.com 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


Newspaper  Appraisers  Business  Opportunities 


Help  Wanted 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Follow  us  on  twiner  at  www.twitter.com/kamengroup 
Customized  User-friendly  25  page  Appraisals  &  Business  Plans. 

The  leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  •  Newspaper,  Magazine  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)379-2797  •  Email:  lnfo@KamenGroup.com 

•  Expert  Valuation  Witness  •  Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 

•  Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 

•  Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  •  Worldwide  Service 

3009  Grand  Blvd,  Baldwin,  NY  11510-4719 


Newspaper  Brokers  Newspaper  Brokers 


KNOWLEOci '  Experience  *  integrity 


NATIONAI^IEDIA 

ASSOC»^TES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  &  APPRAISERS 


Edward  M.  Anderson 
(417)  336-3457 
brokered  1  @aol.com 


Thomas  C.  Bolitho 
(580)  421-9600 
bolitho@bolitho.com 


“A  Tradition  of  Service” 

Call  us  for  a  free  consultation. 

MIDWEST  WEEKLY  GROUP  achieving  over 
$2  million  annual  sales.  Great  communities,  long¬ 
time  family  ownership. 

MIDSOUTH  WEEKLY  PAIR,  perfect  for  individual 
owner,  with  gross  revenues  at  $700,000.  No  print 
competition  within  the  county. 

UPPER  MIDWEST  DAILY  with  gross  revenues 
above  $5  million  and  EBITDA  at  18% 

To  see  all  our  listings  please  go  to: 

www.nationalmediasales.com 


GREAT  BUSiNESS 
OPPORTUNiTY 


FOR  SALE: 

A  Corporation  housing  two 
weekly  newspapers  and  a 
shopper  in  North  Central  WV 
with  an  annual  income  of 
$750,000. 

•  Great  Investment! 

•  Great  Opportunity! 

For  more  info  contact: 

cdpeters25@comcast.net 


PROFITABLE  10-YEAR-OLD 
ONLINE  ENGLISH-LANGUAGE 
5-day  daily  in  tropical  Central 
America  for  sale  due  to  retiring 
owners.  Great  potential  for  contin¬ 
ued  growth  with  incoming  boo¬ 
mers.  Minimal  overhead.  Low  six- 
figure  income.  Worldwide  reader- 
ship.  International  impact.  Good 
books. 

iatinpartners@yahoo.com 


AdvartiM  Jlfctly  to 
to*  ladiislry  to 

E&P 

EDirORe^PUBUSHER 


Help  Wanted 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

The  Daily  Times  an  award-winning 
daily  newspaper  in  Farmington  NM  is 
seeking  an  Advertising  Director  who 
will  be  responsible  for  motivating 
coaching  and  training  our  print  and 
online  sales  team.  We  are  a  seven- 
day  morning  newspaper  located  in 
the  beauty  of  the  high  desert  of 
northwestern  New  Mexico.  We  serve 
readers  in  the  Four  Corners  area 
through  our  daily  newspaper  a  rapid¬ 
ly  growing  website  and  with  our 
many  niche  products  and  special  sec¬ 
tions.  We  are  looking  for  a  dedicated 
and  enthusiastic  advertising  director 
with  vision  who  can  bring  strong 
leadership  to  the  position  and  new 
ideas  to  the  table.  We  are  looking  for 
someone  who  can  get  things  done. 

In  addition  to  a  competitive  salary  we 
offer  excellent  benefits  including 
medical  dental  vision  spending  ac¬ 
count  401k  and  an  opportunity  for 
growth  potential.  We  are  an  equal 
opportunity  employer.  We  recognize 
and  appreciate  the  benefits  of  diver¬ 
sity  in  the  workplace.  Those  who 
share  this  belief  or  reflect  a  diverse 
background  are  encouraged  to  ap¬ 
ply.  Our  concern  is  for  the  safety  of 
our  employees;  therefore  we  offer  a 
smoke-free  work  environment  and 
conduct  pre-employment  drug  test¬ 
ing. 

E-mail  your  resume  references 
salary  history/requirements 
and  a  letter  outlining  why 
you  are  the  person  to  lead 
our  advertising  team  to: 
jelchert@daily-times.com 


GAUGER  MEDIA 
SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting'Valuations'Sales'Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 

www.gaugermedia.com 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community 
Newspapers 

Check  our  references 
(214)  265-9300  TedRkkenI 

Rickenbacher  Media 

6731  Desco  Dr.,  Dallas,  TX  75225 
www.rickenbachermedia.com 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF  ADVERTISING 
The  Seattle  Times  is  seeking  an  Executive  Director  of  Advertising.  This  position  is 
accountable  for  developing  and  achieving  the  sales  strategy  and  financial  goals  for 
the  Advertising  Department.  This  individual  will  be  responsible  for  the  successful 
execution  of  revenue  generating  initiatives,  covering  print,  mobile  &  digital  platforms. 
Responsibilities: 

Responsible  for  developing  the  revenue  and  expense  forecasts  designed  for 
optimum  profitability  and  as  guided  by  overall  company  financial  objectives. 

Closely  monitor  all  sales  results,  research  variations  and  clearly  communicate 
results,  trends  and  variations. 

Oversee  all  rate  and  pricing  strategies  to  ensure  they  drive  the  desired  revenue  and 
ad  count  results. 

Key  player  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  new  business  strategies, 
particularly  with  regard  to  competitive  media  and  technologies. 

Requirements: 

Minimum  5-10  years  previous  advertising  sales  management  experience  with  at 
least  3  years  in  a  top-level  position.  Five  years  direct  advertising  sales  experience 
preferred.  Requires  solid  knowledge  of  marketing,  demographics,  target  market¬ 
ing,  customer  base,  and  industry. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to  advertising.resumes@seattletimes.com. 
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www.editorandpublisher.com 


Phone:800-887-1615 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

The  Gazette  in  Colorado  Springs, 
CO,  is  seeking  an  experienced 
sales  manager  for  our  local  Auto¬ 
motive,  Real  Estate,  and  Recruit¬ 
ment  sales  teams.  Essential  skills 
and  experience  necessary  include 
high-level  sales  skills,  demonstrat¬ 
ed  creation  of  new  revenue 
streams,  goal  setting,  and  ad 
budgeting.  Additional  require¬ 
ments  include  college  degree  in  re¬ 
lated  discipline,  four  to  eight  years 
media  sales  management  and 
newspaper  sales.  Online  sales  acu¬ 
men  preferred.  Strong  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  are  critical  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  work  in  a  fast  mov¬ 
ing,  rapidly  changing  environ¬ 
ment. 

We  offer  great  pay  and  benefits 
package  along  with  a  fantastic 
management  team!  Your  cover  let¬ 
ter  should  include  a  summary  of 
specific  experience  as  it  relates  to 
the  above  listed  required  compe¬ 
tencies  and  experience. 

No  phone  calls  please.  Please 
respond  by  emailing  your  resume 
and  cover  letter,  referencing  this 
position  in  the  subject  line,  to: 
humanresources@gazette.com 


POST  PRESS  MANAGER 

post  press  specialist  needed  for  ma¬ 
jor  printing  site  in  western  pa.Two 
SLS  linesand  assorted  mailingfolding 
and  stitch  and  trim  equipment  on 
site.  Training  and  supervision  need  to 
be  upgraded.  Call  724-282-8000  or 
email  ravgm@butlereagle.com 


PRESS  FOREMAN 

leader  needed  for  state  of  the  art 
press  facility  in  western  pa.  signifi¬ 
cant  commercial  printing  prescence 
as  well.Great  press  but  needs  great 
pressmen.  Call  724-282-8000  or  email 
ravgam@butlereagle.com 


Publisher  Wanted 


WANTED:  PUBLISHER 

for  133  page  memoir  of  a  draftee 
during  the  Korean  War.  Book  is  in  the 
Philadelphia  free  library  system. 
Contact  Gilbert  Tucker, 

291 1  W.  Queen  Lane,  Apt.  C, 
Philadelphia  PA  19129.215-885-4207 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  IN  JOURNALISM 

The  Department  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Urbana-Champaign 
seeks  applicants  for  a  newly  created  assistant  professor  position  in  digital/on- 
line/multimedia  journalism.  The  tenure-track  assistant  professor  will  be  joining  a 
faculty  of  award  winning  journalists  and  accomplished  researchers  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  with  a  strong  commitment  to  public  affairs  reporting  and  diversity. 

Qualifications:  Successful  candidates  will  value  storytelling  across  platforms 
and  have  the  ability  to  work  in  interdisciplinary  diverse  and  collaborative  envi¬ 
ronments.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have  an  ability  to  teach  courses  based  on  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  experience  in  at  least  TWO  of  the  following  areas;  web/on- 
line/mobile  design  newsroom  management  of  new  media  interactive  journalism 
multimedia  production  information  architecture  broadcast  social  media. 

Applicants  may  teach  at  the  graduate  level  and  should  be  capable  of  supervising 
master's  projects.  In  addition  to  teaching  the  tenure-track  candidate  should  be 
able  to  demonstrate  strong  potential  or  evidence  of  scholarly  or  creative  works 
consistent  with  expectations  at  a  Research  I  public  university.  Service  to  the  de¬ 
partment  university  and  profession  also  is  expected.  Journalism  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Master's  degree  required  PhD  preferred.  Fluency  in  another  language  is  a 
plus  but  not  required. 

Salary:  Salary  is  competitive  and  commensurate  with  experience. 

Nature  of  appointment:  Full  time  tenure-track. 

Appointment  begins:  August  1 6  201 1 . 

Application  deadline:  For  full  consideration  applications  must  be  received  by 
November  1 5  2010.  Applications  will  be  accepted  until  position  is  filled. 

Application  Procedures:  Create  your  candidate  profile  at  http://jobs.illinois.edu 
by  uploading  your  cover  letter  resume  and  the  names  e-mail  addresses  and 
phone  numbers  of  three  professional  references.  Send  supplemental  application 
materials  to  Nancy  Benson  Search  Committee  Chair  University  of  Illinois  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  810  South  Wright  Street  119  Gregory  Hall  Urbana  Illinois 
61801.  All  requested  information  must  be  submitted  for  your  application  to  be 
considered.  For  further  information  regarding  application  procedures  you  may 
contact  Janette  Bradley  Wright  at  {wjbraclle@illinois.edu). 

The  University  of  Illinois  is  an  Affirmative  Action  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
The  administration  faculty  and  staff  embrace  diversity  and  are  committed  to  at¬ 
tracting  qualified  candidates  who  also  embrace  and  value  diversity  &  inclusivity. 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR 
WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

“Worldwide  Marketing  of 
Commercial  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 


PRESSES  WANTED:  GOSS  COMMUNITY, 
URBANITE,  METRO  &  UNIVERSAL;  HARRIS 
V15D,  V25,  V30;  SOLNA;  KING;  TENSOR;  & 
DAUPHIN 

FOR  SALE:  Goss  Community  22.75”  SSC 
folder  w/half,  quarter  &  double  parallel;  1998 
stacked  News  King;  4  unit  1994  Harris  VI 5D; 

1997  Baldwin  Stobb  horizontal  stacker;  & 

1 998  CVM  model  ST320/40  vertical  stacker. 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC. 

TEL:  (913)  648-2000 
FAX:  (913)  648-7750 
E-mail:  j.newman@attglobal.net 


FOR  SALE 


•6-unit  Goss  SC,  folder  with 
double  parallel.  Press  is  in 
excellent  condition 

•  1300  series  Goss  Urbanite  units 

•  7-10unit1000, 1100, 1200, 

1300  series  Goss  Urbanite 
presses  -  great  values 


•Quipp  high  speed  24:2  inserter, 
manufactured  new  in  2008 

•  10-unit  Goss  Cosmo  press 

•  JARDIS  flying  autopasters  ‘02 
•22”  Goss  Metroliner  press 

•  5-unit  Harris  1650  press 


NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  aC 

(913)  492-9050  *  inmc1@inlandnews.com  •  www.inlandnews.com 


E£fP 

CLASSIFIED  ADS 

WORK! 


PLACE  YOUR  AD  BY: 
PHOME:  800-887-1615 
FAX:  866-605-2323 
EMAIL: 

dassifieds@editorandpublisher.  com 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Shoptalk 

COHNG  PRIHT 
PROFITS  TO  DIGITIU 


A  healthy  newsroom  is  the  key  to  success 

BY  MIKE  KOEHLER 

I  t’s  anything  but  a  surprise,  but  the  news  industry  is 
failing. 

The  worst  of  the  storm  is  upon  us  now.  According  to  the 
American  Society  of  News  Editors,  5,200  daily  newspaper 
reporters  lost  their  jobs  in  2009  —  the  least  severe  cut  since 
2007,  although  it  still  drives  up  the  total  number  to  13,500.  Since 
2000,  layoffs  and  closing  of  newsrooms  cost  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  $1.6  billion  in  annual  reporting  and  editing  capacity.  And 
sadly,  more  bad  news  is  expected  for  the  immediate  future. 


Massive  conglomerate  owners  of  tlie 
Targest  daiTy  paper  down  to  smaller 
weekly  publisliers  are  feeling  the  burn 
and  many  are  trying  to  sooth  their 
financial  sting  by  shrinking  their  news¬ 
rooms.  With  fewer  reporters  comes  a 
drop  in  fresh  and  detailed  copy  to  fill  up 
the  paper  since  it’s  cheaper  to  pick  up 
syndicated  content  than  produce 
homegrown  material. 

The  Internet  has  WTeaked  havoc  on 
everything  from  subscription  sales  to 
advertising  rates,  and  now  the  industry 
is  not  only  fighting  each  other  for  read¬ 
ers  and  potential  advertisers,  but  they’re 
facing  masses  that  refu.se  to  buy  a  copy 
of  the  paper  because  they  expect 
information  to  be  provided  gratis. 

So  how  is  a  self-respecting  publisher 
supposed  to  surviv  e,  let  alone  make 
money,  in  this  wild  and  unforgiving 
new  environment?  Dozens  of  publica¬ 
tions  have  shuttered  their  doors  since 
this  question  was  first  posed  around  the 
turn  of  the  new  millennium,  and  many 
more  remain  on  the  brink  —  deep  in 


debt,  severely  cutting  staff,  and  accept¬ 
ing  poor  long-term  business  decisions 
to  survive  in  the  immediate  future. 

Perhaps  the  solution  calls  for  embrac¬ 
ing  the  new  wave  of  journalism  while 
holding  on  to  many  of  the  tenets  and 
guidelines  that  kept  newspapers  thriving 
for  decades.  Why  throw'  out  the  baby 
with  the  bath  water,  just  because  every¬ 
one  is  anxious  to  join  the  hype  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Internet,  smart  phones, 
and  other  new  technology? 

This  means  continuing  to  produce 
newspapers,  at  least  in  some  capacity. 
There  are  just  some  situations  in  which 
an  acceptable  alternative  for  print  has 
yet  to  be  found  (i.e.  at  breakfast,  or  rid¬ 
ing  the  subway  to  woik).  An  audience, 

;  possibly  shrinking,  also  exists  of  those 
who  prefer  to  hold  copy  in  their  hands 
rather  than  read  off  a  screen. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  imperative 
newspapers  embrace  the  Internet  and 
,  technology.  No  news  outlet  is  foolish 
enough  these  days  to  not  have  some  type 
of  online  presence,  but  some  websites 


are  equally  as  unhelpful.  Readers  don’t 
care  about  your  financial  troubles,  equip¬ 
ment  costs,  or  business  decisions;  they 
care  about  a  clean  finished  product  that 
reliably  provides  timely  information. 

PDF  copies  of  the  print  version  slapped 
on  the  Internet  are  the  bare  minimum  a 
news  outlet  should  provide,  but  most 
people  expect  a  full  site  developed  with 
HTML  and  CSS.  Your  website  should  in¬ 
clude  as  much  copy  as  possible,  as  well  as 
multi-media  and  advertisements. 

The  ideal  news  website  should  attract 
loyal  customers,  probably  looking  to 
multi-task  while  commuting  or  checking 
e-mail,  as  well  as  readers  outside  the  cov¬ 
erage  area  hunting  for  coverage  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  event,  not  to  mention  traffic  driven 
via  search  engines.  Providing  all  sorts  of 
wonderful  content  for  free  sounds  great 
in  a  perfect  world,  but  the  thousands  of 
aggregate  websites  populating  the  Inter¬ 
net  are  more  than  happy  to  steal  your 
thunder.  They  may  reference  the  source 
site,  even  provide  a  link,  but  the  general 
concept  of  an  aggregate  is  to  steal  the 
new'sworthy  nugget  and  shout  it  from  the 
rooftops  themselves. 

It’s  probably  a  better  idea  to  find  a  hap¬ 
py  medium:  Offer  limited  free  access  and 
set  a  minimum  pay  wall  for  better  con¬ 
tent.  If  thousands  of  people  are  willing  to 
spend  a  small  amount  of  money  for  a  song 
on  iTunes  they  can  listen  to  at  no  cost  on 
YouTube,  readers  will  surely  pay  for  the 
convenience  of  a  digital  news  outlet. 

One  constant  remains  in  both  the  print 
and  digital  news  world  that  is  crippling 
many  outlets  —  a  publication  is  only  as 
strong  as  its  newsroom.  Sure  it’s  nice  for 
the  bottom  line  and  the  stockholders  to 
lay  off  half  the  staff  and  force  everyone 
else  to  pick  up  extra  beats.  The  problem 
is  that  this  drastically  reduces  quality. 
Overworked  employees  are  less  likely  to 
provide  top-notch  work,  and  if  they’re 
expected  to  be  handling  three  jobs  at 
once,  good  luck  getting  anything  more 
in-depth  than  man  on  the  street.  A  turn¬ 
around  in  the  industry  just  isn’t  possible 
until  more  journalists  find  homes  in 
bullpens,  courtrooms,  and  school  board 
meetings  again.  il 

Mike  Koehler  is  a  reporter  based  in  Long 
Island,  NY. 
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use  High-impact  seminars  and  leadership  conferences 


Journalists  already  working  in  multimedia  environments  learn  the  time-tested  best 
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under-going  pi'ofou’^d  di^  p 
change,  n  :  Knight  proginni  r*'  n 
i  v'aiuabie  in  helping  media  compn  ies 
change  their  skills  and  thinking  to  prosper 
in  the  post-print  world.  The  progidn. 
combines  practical  knowledge  and  strategic 
t  jinking  -  tools  and  nope  -  for  journ.alists.” 

john  Yemma 

-  Editor,  Christian  Science  Monitor 
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